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BESSIE OF THE WOLF’S RANCHE. 


By Mary S. HAnNcock. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE pulled up her horse until she nearly threw him on his 
haunches. They had been pelting along at a good rate, and 
the sudden stoppage brought him up with a fearful check. 

“Hang it!” she cried aloud. “TI will go back and see into this 
thing. I cannot leave him dead, or dying, alone like this.” 

She was not a lady. She was not even well-educated, as you and 
I understand the term. Only a bush-girl, with a hand like iron, and 
a voice that rang over the whole country-side ; a girl who could ride, 
and shoot, and whistle ; who could throw a lasso, and equal a cow- 
boy at coralling. Strong, straight-limbed, well-featured, if you like ; 
but ignorant as any Hottentot of music, or painting, or dressing, as 
the present-day girls understand the art. Sing? could she not !— 
opening her mouth and throwing back her head until the sound 
rang far and near in a wild tumult of rich volume. Cook? I bet you 
no she in all the fair land of Texas could go her length at that ! 
From fish to fowl, from game to plain roast—she was the one. A 
regular “ Soyer” of the plain ; and we knew it! And she could ride. 
Vinegar, Jumper, Black Dan—they all knew the touch of her hand 
on the reins, the feel of her foot in the stirrup. 

Take her all in all, there was not a girl up or down the ranches 
who could hold a candle to Bessie—our Bessie—Blandford. 

I call her “ our Bessie,” and so she was ; although I may as well 
state on setting out that I was only a humble dependant, a sort of 
hanger-on and man of all work—and odd work, too—upon Wolf’s 
Ranche. 
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Why was it Wolf’s Ranche? 

Why? If you’d heard the wolves tearing round and howling of 
a night you would not have been quite so particular to know the 
reason why. It would have been pretty obvious. 

Well, when Bessie pulled up short on that fine spring morning, 
and expressed her intentions loudly, she meant. business. 

She wheeled Black Dan round in a twinkling, much against his 
will, I can tell you ; and she never drew rein again until she had 
cantered back the length of the Liveoak Wood and reached the 
gully of the Red Cafion. Here she dismounted. “There he is,” 
she said. “Stand you still, Black Dan, and stir if you dare!” 
But for security’s sake she fastened the bridle to the branch of a 
neighbouring tree, and, gathering up her skirt, made her way through 
the underwood. 

A man lay under the soft blue sky, his face upturned to it, white 
and still. His hands hung by his side, nerveless and motionless. 
He might be dead. He might be dying. She did not know. 

She pushed on until she reached him, and then bent down for a 
closer inspection. 

Slowly pulling off her long thick gloves, and taking her hat from 
her head, she went away in search of the stream whose trickling 
sound was clearly heard through the intense stillness. 

The hat—a serviceable felt one—held the water readily ; and 
filling it, she retraced her steps. 

Kneeling down, she bathed his forehead, her soft brown hands 
pushing back the short close crep of hair. Then putting her right 
hand in the form of a cup to his parched lips, she let a little moisture 
trickle, drop by drop, into his mouth, and sat back to observe 
the effect of her manceuvres, 

The birds on the branches of the tall trees peeped down at her. 
Butterflies, bees, and many-hued creeping things flittered and crept 
by on high intent, the sun mounted in the heavens, and her horse 
pawed the ground in disgust. 

“You take an unconscionable time, my good man !” she said in 
a vexed tone. ‘Whatever you are going to do, I wish you’d do 


it quickly !” 

With that she gave him a poke with the butt-end of her whip ; 
and the vigour of the attack enforced attention on the man’s part. 
He slowly opened his eyes. 

She hailed the movement. 

“That’s right!” she cried cheerily. ‘ Look alive—I’m down- 
right glad you’re not dead anyway. You would have been so heavy ! ” 
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He turned his head and gave her a long stare. 
“ Know me again, will you? Allright, ’m game! Now. Can 
you move ? that’s the point. I'll help you if you try.” 

But without the trial on his part, she had raised him to a sitting 
posture. 

“There ! Hold on a bit, and we'll fix you yet !” 

She propped him against her knee, as if he were a baby, and 
with infinite trouble and unceasing toil contrived to raise him to his 
feet. 

“Tf we can only get you on to my horse,” said she, “ we'll soon 
have you home and tucked up !” 

She did all the talking ; he scarcely opened his mouth, except to 
groan. So she effected the removal, he passively enduring without 
making much effort, if indeed he were capable of making one. 

She brought the horse to his side. 

**T reckon you'll have to do this bit of play yourself, neighbour,” 
said Bessie. “See, I'll start you fair and soft! Once to stop.” She 
gave him a mighty lift half-way up to the bare back. 

** Twice to stay!” He was a little further on the way. 

“Three to be ready !” He helped her as much as he could. 

“ And four—away ! Now you are safe. Stick fast, I’ll lead.” 

It was a long trot, and a longer walk ; and Bess was jaded and 
tired. 

“A man’s terribly heavy,” she said as she wiped her brow with 
her disengaged hand, “and the day is hot. I wonder what 
happened to the dinner ! ” 

The man had his work before him. It was as much as he could 
do to hold on. 

The curious procession went forward, and presently the ranche 
was reached. 

We three men were on the verandah smoking. It had not been 
a blissful day, and our tempers, as well as our dinners, had suffered. 

*“T’ll see if I let Bess go for the letters again,” growled the master 
over and over. Growls were of no use. We were minus Bess, and 
we fared accordingly. 

Nothing was right—except our smoke. 

Jim cooked our steak, and got more kicks than ha’pence by way 
of reward. 

I washed up, and had to stand the jeers of the other two. 

The master reclined in lordly state, and we both endured his 
rage. ; 

Where was Bess? Why did she not return? 
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Our work done, we thankfully took seats outside, and smoked the 
pipe of peace. The master condescended to “shut up,” and unbent 
sufficiently to ask our opinion as to his sister’s misdemeanour. 

Jim gave his freely ; I did not. 

Jim is another brother. He is privileged ; Iam not. For reasons 
best known to myself, I declined to be “ drawn,” and held my tongue 
discreetly. 

Presently Jim looked up. 

‘Hallo!” he cried; and said no more. 

Seeing he stared in silence, we looked up also. 

“ Hallo!” echoed the master in profoundest amazement. 

It was a queer sight to be sure, and Bessie looked fagged. But 
waving her hand triumphantly she turned in at the gate, and led her 
horse to the verandah steps. 

“Come, some of you, and take him. Tumble him into a bed— 
anybody’s bed. Mine if you like. He'll die if you don’t be sharp.” 

We were used to her ordering. We took to it kindly now. 

The master leisurely walked round the horse. I took the stranger 
on my back. Jim ran to prepare a bed. We could not land him in 
her room, so he was planted down in mine. It came handiest; and 
I am not above a turn-over or a shake-down anywhere. 

Bess hunted out her dinner from the pantry, and put it down to 
warm. She retired for a few moments, and reappeared as neat and 
as fresh as a new pin. 

“There!” she exclaimed gaily. “Is there a cupful of broth to 
be had in the land, Matt? I want to give my man a feed.” 

She washed him and fed him, as any grannie might, and then, at 
a growl from the master, bethought herself of her own provender. 

“Who is he?” asked Jim earnestly. 

“ Don’t know—don’t care! He'd have died if I had not picked 
him up. That’s all I have to do with it.” She ate her dinner and 
removed the dishes. 

** Where’s Black Dan?” she asked, coming out to look at us. 

I signified that he was already stabled. 

“Who put him up? You, Matt? I thought so. They’ll kill 
you off if you don’t mind. The master is growing fearfully lazy ! ” 

She disappeared before any of us had recovered from this back- 
hander, and we could hear her singing about her work in the kitchen. 
The master knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if he’s a cut-throat,” he said solemnly. This 


was his way of taking revenge. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE days went by, and brought recovery and health to the 
stranger. 

He was the quietest man I ever saw ; just lying there taking us 
all in with his deep-grey eyes, and watching Bessie as if he could 
never see enough of her. 

The master was about tired of playing at hospitality. He said as 
much to Bess. 

“It’s my house, and I won’t have it!” He brought his fist down 
to enforce his words. 

‘“‘He is my patient, and I wi//7 have it!” she said quite as em- 
phatically. And we knew she meant it. She ruled us all. 

How long he might have stayed I cannot tell ; the offer to move 
came from himself, however, in the end. If was my off-day, and I 
chose to spend it at home—cleaning. It is not particularly en- 
livening work, especially to a member of an English university ; but 
it is apt to become a trifle monotonous, and I was sorry for Bess. 

The stranger sat on the window-sill ; he was well and getting 
strong now. Bessie moved about, singing, talking, laughing, in 
perfect good fellowship. I sat outside washing cups and saucers in 
the sunshine. It was glorious weather, and we were having good 
times at the ranche. We are not particular as to names in these 
parts ; we had called our guest Dick, and he had taken to it as kindly 
as if his godfathers and godmother had bestowed it on him in 
baptism. 

“IT must be off soon,” said this same Dick presently. “It seems 
a long time since you picked me up, Miss Blandford. And what I 
should have done if you had not, I really do not know !” 

I turned my head to give him a thorough good stare. The man 
could favour us with very tolerable English when he chose. It was 
not often however ! 

Bessie stopped making her pudding. Her sleeves were rolled 
above her elbows ; her hands rested, amongst the flour, on the table. 
The arms were strong, capable ones—as Dick knew pretty well. 
The girl’s face was strong too ; keen, bright eyes looked out fearlessly 
at their world ; her hair waved softly and lightly all over her head. 
The oval face was brown with the hues of sun and fresh air upon it : 
it was a beautiful face ! But it had determination, vigour, intellect, 
in every line ; and you felt, at one glance, that humbug would not go 
down with Bessie Blandford. 
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Now she leaned on her hands and looked at him earnestly. 

“You saved my life!” he went on, speaking quietly. “I am 
grateful! Words are cheap, and I cannot tell you aliI feel. My 
life may not be worth much—perhaps it is not, still it zs life—and but 
for you I might now be dead!” 

* And the future?” asked Bess gravely. 

“The future !” he laughed lightly. “‘‘ Sufficient unto the day’— 
you know the rest. I never look forward.” 

* And yet it is the future that is always coming!” said Bessie, 
more to herself than to him. 

**T suppose so,” he answered wearily. ‘ More’s the pity! You 
have made me a human being again, Miss Blandford. By jingo, 
what a hand you have !” 

“Ts that supposed to be a compliment?” She held up the mem- 
ber, all covered with flour, and looked at it, with a bright laugh on 
her face. 

“Yes ; I gave you a grip—didn’t I?” 

“You believe in human nature because a human hand gripped 
yours that day. Yet I only did for you what I might do for the 
master—for Jim—for Matt there! You are somebody’s son, you 
know, and as such you are worth saving. Life is never to be flung 
away, or given away. It is always worth trying to save! And, after 
all is said and done, it was the wafer that brought you round, and 
Black Dan who carried you here ; sol had a very little share in 
the business. See?” She leaned further across the table in her 
earnestness. ‘ And, besides these, there was Another—He led me!” 

“TI don’t follow you,” he returned sadly. 

“Don’t you!” cried Bess. “Ah, then, you are poor indeed. 
Never mind, if you so believe in a human arm and a human hand. 
Some day—some day there will come to you an idea that there is 
more beyond, more above than just blue sky and so much space. 
We'll leave it, stranger. Fight it out by yourself under the stars. 
Knowledge is for him who seeks it.” 

They took no more count of me, bless you, than if I did not exist. 
That is always the way, I believe ; but it comes a little rough on me 
at times. 

When all is said and done, I am a human being, and as such I 
have my feelings. In the twinkling of an eye it flashed across my 
mind that this man—bad luck to him!—had crossed -my path with 
Miss Blandford. He, the waif of fortune—the tramp, if you like— 
had dared to admire—to put it by no stronger word—our dear Mi's 
Bessie. 
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I glared at him over the little pile of dishes that were awaiting 
the drying process. ‘Who is he, I’d like to know?” I said to myself 
in a threatening whisper. But the stranger did not seem disposed to 
mince matters. He cleared his throat once or twice ; and, as I have 
generally found that this process means unpleasantness to follow by 
way of revelations, I gave myself a well-merited rest, and prepared to 
listen also. 

“You have been very good to me,” he said after a bit. “If you 
had known more of me perhaps you might not have been quite so 
ready to haul me out of the gully. If you had known much about 
my past life,” he added softly, “ it’s not been a good one.” 

She held up her finger. 

“Never go back!” she cried warningly. “Let it be always 
onward. Light is in front; keep straight on towards it, and then 
you will be safe. I wish I could tell you things better. But I cannot. 
One thinks things out in ‘he loneliness, but one cannot tell them 
straight and plain to others. It must come to you—as it came 
others—in a flash, and then we see!” 

“‘ But—if we cannot—can never see?” 

“Then we get nothing! Yet the man whose eyes were opened 
saw only men as trees, walking—tall shadows, you know—all out 
of place. But he saw, and by-and-by things were made clear and 


came easy.” 
“ Look here!” said he, turning towards her and speaking exe 
citedly. “ Have you ever seen the sea?” 


She nodded her head. 

“Well, have you seen it in tempest? Yes? Then you know 
what it is! Gloom without—night without—a dark sky—breakers 
foaming—waves roaring—death ahead and shipwreck abroad—‘¢haé 
ts my life—that is my lot!” 

The words were sad rather than bitter ; they rang mournfully 
round our wooden walls. 

I looked up and looked round. 

We had always thought Bessie a queer girl. The pictures on our 
walls were curious pictures. There was not one gorgeous person 
among them. There were portraits of one or two grand people of 
course ; it gives you a feeling of belonging to a nation, no matter 
how far away in the wilds you may be, when you see these. But, 
besides, there were all sorts of photographs of her own choosing : 
Holman Hunt’s “Shadow of the Cross”; one or two of Sir Noel 
Paton’s ; a large copy of Zimmerman’s “Christ and the Sons of 
Zebedee,” and, in a corner by themselves, a print of Albert Diirer’s 
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*‘ Praying Hands,” which always made me feel queer when I looked 
at them. It gave you a turn, I can tell you, when, coming first into 
that room with its pretty curtains, its bird-cages, and its plants, 
you came upon those “ Hands” uplifted silently in the quiet corner. 
They used to stop us many a time when we might have been going 
to say something not quite as nice as we might have liked ; and, I 
am bound to say, it was almost as good as going to church to look at 
them on some Sunday morning when there was nothing else to remind 
you of the day—nothing but those “‘ Hands,” and the sort of peaceful 
hush that belongs to the day ; when toil ceases, and men, uncon- 
sciously it may be, put on their clean shirts and jerseys, and smarten 
up a bit out of deference to “ au'd lang syne.” Not quite that, alto- 
gether, boys; but you know what I mean, and I am not one given to 
preachments. As I looked round at those “ Hands” I caught Dick 
staring at them too. But Bessie’s head was bent over the pudding 
which she was pounding with might and main, for time was going, 
and the master liked punctuality at meal times. 

“ The darkest hour is just before the dawn,” said she with a 
smile. ‘ That’s about the time of day with you, neighbour ; and the 
sun rises in the east, remember. The dawn is cold and chill, but 
it means a new day.” 

He shook his head. 

“The night that goes before the dawn is dark and cloudy and 
dim ; I see no day.” 

“**Watchman,’” said she, quoting a verse I also remembered 
hearing long ago, “‘watchman, what of the night? The night 
cometh, and also the day.’ ” 

“ Night is long, and terrible.” 

“1 know !” she nodded her head. “ Yet there are possibilities. 
There is always hope. The present can be saved from wreck. The 
future is always bright. If you believe in human hands, how easy 
to go a step higher, and believe in more! You believe in life as 
life ; give the same faith to eternity, and hold on! Out of infinite 
love comes infinite peace, forgiveness, rest ! ” 

“ How?” he asked her wearily. “How? For me? You little 
know !” 

For answer she pointed across the room to “ The Hands” ; then, 
stretching out her arm to its widest, she pointed to the “ Ecce 
Homo” above the fireplace. ‘“‘A Man of sorrow, and acquainted 
with grief,’ ” she murmured softly. 

“Grief!” he cried bitterly. “It is not grief—it is sin, sin ! 
Burdens too heavy to bear ; too sad to tell—to you!” 
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* « He receiveth sinners, and eateth with them.’ ‘For us men, 
and for our salvation, He came down from heaven, and was cruci- 
fied.’ You know the rest. Why weary yourself with continually 
going back? Do you believe in the forgiveness of sins, or do you 
not? I suppose you learnt all that when you were a boy.” 

There was a long silence in the room, and presently Bessie spoke 


again. ‘‘ You'll never miss the way, neighbour ; you are never very 
far away from Him!” 
“Stop!” he cried hoarsely. ‘ Dare I—such as I am—dare I 


expect, or hope, that one word of mine will avail—will reach Him?” 

“ Were you ever a child?” asked Bessie calmly, tying up the 
pudding in a basin, and putting it in a pan on the fire. “Had you 
ever a father? Were you ever naughty? Were you ever forgiven ? 
When you think these four questions out, you will discover that 
earthly life is only a parable—a picture—and that beneath it is some- 
thing higher. Go away now ;I am going to sweep up. And when- 
ever you feel like this—so low and sad—just you come in and take a 
good look at my ‘Hands.’ They'll help you! and, bless you, I 
know all about you, don’t disturb yourself! But, be you very sure 
of one thing—Heaven is more merciful than earth! Matt, are you 
ever going to finish those cups and saucers?” 

** T washed them long ago,” I replied meekly. ‘Shall I put them 
in the cupboard ?” 

“ Of course!” said my mistress sharply ; “and be quick about 
it! It will soon be time for dinner.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Our master sat in his shirt-sleeves at the close of the day. Jim sat 
on the fence and swung his legs backwards and forwards. I trained a 
climbing rose-tree over the pillars of the porch, and Bessie, her dress 
tucked up and her brown hands filled with nails, handed one to me 
from time to time, with the hammer. 

“Come off that rail!” roared the master, frowning heavily. “Is 
it not trouble enough to make fences, without sitting on them our- 
selves to do mischief?” 

Jim dropped without a word. 

“Bess !” added the potentate, turning her way, “that’s a pre- 
cious scoundrel you’ve been harbouring! Tim Maloney sent to say 
that he was known to be Dick the Ranger! Nice company for you, 
young woman! If he returns some fine night, and treats us to a 
touch of his ‘ Winchester,’ I shan’t be surprised! Keep yourself spry 
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at nightfall, Matt, and see to the fastenings and the guns, or we'll 
come to grief!” 

“Has he gone?” asked Jim from the background. 

“Of course! Do you think 1’d air my sentiments if he were 
prowling round? What a fool you must be, Jim!” 

The youth subsided, and retreated into the shade. But Bess 
spoke up boldly. 

“Don’t be frightened! Z/a¢ man won’t harm us! Shouldn’t 
wonder if he gives up that bit of business, and takes to something 
more natural !” 

**What did you think of him, Matt?” asked the master crossly. 
“You have opinions, I presume, like everyone else; and you saw 
something of him. Out with it!” 

My mouth was full of /nails, for Bess had been lavish in her way 
of handing them up to me, and my mouth was the only convenient 
receptacle for them, so I made no reply beyond an indistinct murmur 
which passed unnoticed. 

“ Matt can’t speak, and supper is ready. Stop work, Matt, and 
let us go in ; it is very chilly.” 

We despatched our suppers slowly, as men who were reluctant to 
rise in a hurry after a hard day’s toil. But the master was. an 
autocrat, and to-morrow was before us. 

I slept on my own bed once more, but on the morrow I would 
be far enough away. I was to take charge of the herd of cattle 
which the master was sending to Los Angelos, and might outspan 
on the bare sward, with a blanket and the stars for covering. 

My last night at the ranche was a comfort, and I slept the sleep 
of the just. 

* * * + * + * 

When I returned from Los Angelos the ranche was in mid-winter, 
cold and bare ; the master met me gloomily, and the look of the 
place was all awry. Vinegar was in the far pasture, the little roan 
mare was down by the river, and Black Dan worked his own sweet 
will amongst the other horses. 

““Summat’s up!” said Tim Maloney gravely. ‘Thim bastes 
has no bisnis on the rant ; thim’s Miss Bessie’s cattle ! ” 

I dared not question the master, and Jim was invisible. 

“ Read that !” said the master, holding out a letter, and greeting 
me as if we had parted yesterday. It was a letter with an English 
post-mark and an English stamp. My heart beat quickly for a 
moment, and then I knew it was none of mine. The writing was 
strange. ‘‘ Who is it from?” I asked, looking up quickly. 

* Read it !” he repeated. 
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I drew the letter forth—it was on thin overland paper—it was 
very short : 

“Dear Miss Blandford,—I owe you an apology. I never wrote 
to thank you for all you did for me. I write to-day, and all I can 
say is, God bless you! God ever, always bless you ! 

“ Before me hang the ‘Praying Hands!’ I myself am in my 
father’s home. Need I say more? Some day we shall meet. 
Where, when, I know not. God grant it may be soon. 

“ Yours ever gratefully, 
** RICHARD BENTINCK.” 

“ There’s a coronet somewhere, I think,” he remarked, as I 
returned the letter. 

I never looked for it. 

““ Where is Bessie ?” I asked quickly. ‘‘ Why did she not come 
to meet us? She always did—she was the life and heart of the 
ranche !” 

“ Bessie !” said the master slowly ; and his eyes roved over the 
distant plains. ‘“ Come and see !” 

And I went. 

Into her little chamber we passed silently. The air was heavy 
with flowers. Soft perfumes stole round. A dim light from unseen 
lamps shone over the room. The window was darkened. 

On the bed lay something—all white, all flowers, all radiance. 
What was it? 

By the bed sat Jim, crying and blubbering like an infant. Not at 
all ashamed was he of his tears. 

I clutched at an object—it proved to be the master’s arm. 

** What ails you?” he asked kindly. It is only Bessie!” and his 
voice quivered with the pain he bravely suppressed. ‘‘ Fever did it— 
up at the cottages beyond our ranche. Hold up, old man! ‘It is 
our noblest duty to endure!’ She said those words. She whispered 
them when she was—going. I hung the ‘ Hands’ there, before her 
bed, that she might see them—and Him—the ‘ Ecce Homo,’ last of 
all.” 

Nobody thought of me, and I lost sight of myself in the stupen- 
dous sorrow that had come to me. Yes, to me. For I loved Bessie 
Blandford as a man loves once, and only once, in a lifetime. I have 
only told you a little bit of a Texan girl’s life. But we live by little 
and little ; and now that she has gone I should like Richard Bentinck 
to know—if ever he should see these lines—that our Bessie sleeps in 





peace—dead in the wilderness—on the borders of the great lone land. 
On the rough wood cross is one word, rudely cut by her desolate 
and unknown lover—the one word of hope—Resurgam. 
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OLD LONDON POTTERIES. 


HAT Josiah Wedgwood was “the father of English pottery ” is 
one of the primary articles in the ceramic creed upon which 
it would be certainly ungracious, probably impossible, to seek 
to cast a doubt. It is true, indeed, that the obligations which 
the great potter laid upon the world of his generation can never be 
over-estimated. No man’s life-work ever exercised a more power- 
ful, beneficent, and enduring influence upon the industry which he 
adorned than did Josiah Wedgwood’s. No man better than he 
obeyed the mandate to leave the world better than he found it, in the 
sense of leaving it enriched with a wealth of things of art and beauty 
that will endure for the delight of ages, even after the civilisation that 
produced them may have crumbled in the dust. 

But in the lustre of one great achievement other men and their 
labours are apt to be forgotten. If Wedgwood were the father of the 
modern potter’s art, it had some remoter ancestors from whom it has 
derived an inheritance that, even beside his, is not to be despised. 

A hundred years before Josiah Wedgwood lived and worked, the 
introduction of Oriental porcelain, of German and Dutch stoneware 
and delft, had given a great stimulus to the potter’s art in England. 
Curiosity was excited, analyses were made of materials, and experi- 
ments carried out in manufacture, the results of most of which are 
lost in oblivion. Naturally, this foreign influence was most felt at the 
centres where the foreign manufactures were most seen ; so the 
Staffordshire Potteries of the early seventeenth century being a wild 
and remote district little in touch with outside influences, it happened 
that the real centre of the more intelligent and advanced application 
of the potter’s art was to be found in the river-side environs of the 
metropolis itself. 

From the natural advantages which have made it to-day the great 
home of the potting industry of Great Britain, North Staffordshire 
had been from time immemorial the seat of a local trade. “ Till far 
on in the seventeenth century the number of persons employed in 
the Staffordshire pot-works was not more than a thousand ;” the 
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potteries “were scattered over a wide area, two or three perhaps 
in every rural village, where they stood picturesquely amidst the 
thatched dwellings, small orchards, and crofts, and clumps of ancient 
woodland, or else they stood, as more commonly they did, solitary 
on the green waste of the moor, an unenclosed highway passing 
hard by, their vicinity marked by shallow excavations for clay and 
coal, by the universal ‘shord-rucks,’ or heaps of broken pottery, 
and by the dammed-up spring or runnel that supplied water for the 


potters’ use.” ! 

They were a rough and rude class, those early Staffordshire potters. 
The largest works were run with a staff of eight men : sometimes a 
mar and his son alone worked a moorland kiln, and its produce was 
carried in donkey’s panniers to the country town markets by the 
women of the family, half unsexed beings who plodded over the miles 
of moor in attire little to be distinguished from that of their fathers 
and brothers. Only the coarsest description of ware was turned out 
of these kilns, such as crocks, pitchers, slab-like baking-dishes, por- 
ringers, &c. There was little more probability of ideas from outside 
penetrating to the dwellers in these remote wilds than of their 
giving birth to original ones of their own. 

The cradle—the birthplace, indeed—of English ceramics is to 
be found in the modest little pottery which still carries on a busy exist- 
ence in Church Street, Fulham. It is set nowadays in modern and 
uncongenial surroundings ; it has a new face of the newest brick ; 
there is a railway viaduct—an anachronism—in front of it, and the 
County Council have ruthlessly chipped off a corner of it to widen 
a road withal; new villas that ape an antiquity which would be 
modern as compared with its own pretensions are springing up 
hard by ; but it is the Mecca of the china maniac, who should go pil- 
grimages and bow himself reverently before the oldest pot-works in 
Great Britain, which has kept its doors open and its fires alight for two 
hundred and twenty years, ever since the date of its foundation in 
the year 1671, in the reign of his sacred Majesty King Charles ILI., 
by John Dwight, the inventor of the art of making porcelain in 
England. 

There are many legends hanging about this old Fulham Pottery. 
There was one in particular, which found favour for many years, 
which set forth with much circumstance how that John Dwight was 
in reality John De Witt, a younger brother of De Witt the unfortu- 
nate Dutch minister, who, escaping the massacre of his family, fled tc 
England with his mother, a grim old lady who lived ina sort of 


1 Meteyard’s Life of Fosiah Wedgwood. 
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inaccessible state at Fulham, and received no visitors but the king 
himself, who came at times to pay his respects to her—rather un- 
congenial society for Charles, one would imagine. 

I do not know who it was who first exploded this tradition— 
possibly Mr. Chaffers. There is a similarity between the names of 
Dwight and De Witt which points plausibly to a common origin, and 
it may very well be that the Dwights, of Oxfordshire, claimed 
cousinship with the De Witts, of Holland. Miss Meteyard says that 
it was so, and that John Dwight’s name was really De Witt ; but she 
supports this assertion with no authority beyond her own. 

However that may be, it is certain that John Dwight was himself 
an Englishman by birth. He was a Master of Arts, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, and was secretary to Brian Walton, who died in 1660, and 
subsequently to Henry Ferne and George Hall, successive bishops of 
Chester. His establishment of the Fulham Pottery dates from the 
year 1671, in which his first patent was taken out, although it is by 
no means certain that the site had not been previously occupied by 
one of the Dutch potters, who about this time began to come over 
and set up manufactories of delft and stoneware on the banks of 
the Thames. 

The patent referred to bears date April 23, 1671, and sets forth 
that “ John Dwight, gentleman, hath represented to us that by his 
own industry, and at his own proper costs and charges, he hath 
invented and sett up at Fulham, in our county of Middlesex, several 
new manufactories.” The inventions for which patent rights are 
claimed are in respect to “the mistery of transparent earthenware, 
commonly knowne by the name of porcelaine or China and Persian 
ware, as also the mistery of the stone ware vulgarly called Cologne 
ware”; and it is furthermore set forth that he “ designed to introduce 
a manufacture of the said wares into England, where they have not 
hitherto been wrought or made.” 

The priority of Dwight’s invention is established by this patent 
upon no uncertain ground. He was, as Mr. Chaffers points out, even 
in advance of the French china manufacturers. The earliest patent 
for porcelain-making in France was taken out by Louis Poterat, 
Sieur de St. Etienne, Rouen, in 1673, at which time Dwight had 
been making his porcelain for two years, St. Etienne, moreover, 
although he approached the secret, never perfected it, and his inven- 
tion came to nothing. The next letters patent in France were 
granted to the heirs of Chicanneau, St. Cloud, in 1702, thirty-one 
years later than Dwight’s English patent.! 

'. See Chaffers’ Marks and Monagrams. 
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Miss Meteyard, who, whenever she gets away from the immediate 
subject of her biography, is deplorably careless in her statements, 
asserts that Dwight, although he achieved a successful imitation of 
Grés de Cologne, never, as regards china-making, went beyond the 
production of a few pieces of imperfect porcelain, although his ex- 
periments were continued over a long period. This is an entirely 
gratuitous assertion, which has not the shadow of an authority to 
support it. The fact that Dwight continued the manufactures 
successfully is proved by his obtaining at the expiration of the term 
of fourteen years a renewal of his patent under date of June 12, 
1684. It is conceivable that he may never have entirely satisfied 
himself with the quality of the china he produced, and that, especially 
in the matter of glazes, he may have found immense difficulties to 
contend with. There is, however, no lack of contemporary evidence 
of his having done a good deal more than merely conduct un- 
successful experiments, and an interesting passage from Dr. Plot’s 
“Natural History of Oxfordshire” testifies unmistakably to the 
interest which John Dwight’s work excited in his contemporaries, 
and the high value which they set upon it. 

“The ingenious John Dwight, formerly M.A. of Christ Church 
College, Oxon, hath discovered the mystery of the stone or Cologne 
ware (such as D’Alva bottles, jugs, noggins), heretofore made only 
in Germany, and by the Dutch brought over to England in great 
quantities, and hath set up a manufacture of the same, which, by 
methods and contrivances of his own, altogether unlike those used 
by the Germans, in three or four years’ time he hath brought it to 
greater perfection than it has attained where it has been used for many 
ages, insomuch that the Company of the Glass-sellers of London, 
who are the dealers for that commodity, have contracted with the 
inventor to buy only of his English manufacture and refuse the 
foreign. 

“And he hath found ways to make an earth white and trans- 
parent as porcellane, and not distinguishable from it by the eye, or 
by experiments that have been purposely made to try wherein 
they disagree. To this earth he hath added the colours that are 
usual in the coloured china ware and divers others not seen before. 
The skill that hath been wanting to set up a manufacture of this 
transparent earthenware in England like that of China is the glazing of 
the white earth, which hath much puzzled the projector; but now 
that difficulty also is in great measure overcome. 

“He hath also caused to be modelled statues or figures of the 
said transparent earth (a thing net done elsewhere, for China affords 
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us only imperfect mouldings), which he hath diversified with great 
variety of colours, making them of the colour of iron, copper, brass, 
and party-coloured, as some Achat stones. The considerations that 
induced him to this attempt were the duration of this hard-burnt 
earth, much above brass or marble, against all air and weather, and 
the softness of the matter to be modelled, which makes it capable of 
more curious work than stones that are wrought with chisels, or 
metals that are cast. In short, he hath so advanced the Art Plastick 
that ’tis dubious whether any man since Prometheus have excelled 
him—not excepting the famous Damophilus and Gorgarus of Pliny. 

“ And these arts he employs about materials of English growth, 
and not much applied to other uses: for instance, he makes the 
stone bottles of a clay in appearance like to tobacco-pipe clay, which 
will not make tobacco-pipes, although the tobacco-pipe clay will 
make bottles ; so that that which hath lain buried and useless to the 
owners may become beneficial to them by reason of this manufacture, 
and many working-hands get good livelihoods, not to speak of the 
very considerable sums of English coyn annually kept at home by it.” ! 

Further evidence that Dwight’s porcelain-making was what 
Americans would call a “live ” manufacture, is afforded by a passage 
in Aubrey’s “ Natural History of Wiltshire” (1670-1680), in which 
he refers to some clay, “blue as ultramarine,” which he bored in 
Vernknoll, adjoining the lands of Easton Pierse, and speculates as 
to whether it might be “proper for Mr. Dwight for his making of 
porcelaine.” 

John Britton, who edited Aubrey’s “Wiltshire,” remarks upon this 
passage his inability to understand how “ blue clay” could be fit for 
making white china ; a naive observation which proves that, thanks 
probably to Dwight’s instruction, Aubrey knew a good deal more 
about china-making than his editor, for blue clay, burning very 
white and bearing a larger proportion of flint than any other, fetches 
the highest price in the market. 

Another respectable authority upon Dwight is John Houghton, 
F.R.S., who in his papers on “Husbandry and Trade” makes 
special reference to a clay found at or near Poole, in Dorsetshire, in 
January 1693, which he says is used to clay sugars, “and the 
ingenious Mr. Dwight, of Fulham, tells me that ’tis the same earth 
china ware is made of ; and ’tis made, not by long lying in the earth, 
but in the fire, and if it were worth while we may make as good 
china as any in the world.” 

Unfortunately, the modern connoisseur is unable to form a 

1 Dr. Plot’s Natural History of Oxfordshire. 
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sound opinion upon the porcelain of John Dwight, from the unlucky 
fact that none of it is known to exist. It would be too much to 
assert that none of it does actually exist, only it has escaped identifi- 
cation, and some happy accident alone can now bring it to light. 
This is not past praying for. The author of “ Marks and Mono- 
grams” is hopeful. He says, and justly, that the same dark cloud 
once hung over the Moustiers faience, the Florence porcelain of 
the sixteenth century, the Henri Deux ware of Oirons, near Thouars, 
and other once undreamed-of wares which modern research has re- 
discovered ; and Fulham even yet may have its turn.! 

Possibly it is to the final demolition of the old Pottery, if ever 
that come about, that one must look for the accident that will at 
last reveal the secrets of John Dwight’s inventions. He was given 
overmuch to burying things about the premises, and, though some of 
his hidden treasures have from time to time been found, it is by 
some suspected that there are important discoveries yet to be made. 
It was, and perhaps is still, accepted at Fulham as an article of 
faith that shortly before his death he buried all the models, tools, and 
moulds connected with his china manufacture, somewhere about the 
Pottery ; as, although too much interested in it to relinquish the 
manufacture himself, he found it so expensive and unremunerative 
that he desired to save his successors from the temptation of carrying 
it on. 

If this be indeed so, the buried treasure yet remains to be 
unearthed. Some probability is given to the legend from the fact 
that, about twenty years ago, a vaulted chamber was discovered 
which contained some fragments of stoneware, inlaid with blue, and 


1 While engaged upon this article I have received a kind letter from M. Solon, 
the distinguished author of ‘*The Art of the Old English Potter,” who writes : 
‘* Materials I suppose can easily be gathered upon John Dwight and his work, 
although they are no doubt scattered far and wide. I looked into my notes to 
see whether I had anything worth communicating about the great potter, but I 
am sorry to say I found nothing of interest. Nevertheless I copy for your exami- 
nation one of my, so far, unanswered queries. ‘In the British Museum a smal 
red teapot of the shape often made by the Elers, without any ornamentation, 


> 
stamped underneath with the mark TF The mark is of difficult interpreta- 


tion, unless we accept the supposition that F stands for Fulham. Teapots of red 
Staffordshire clay were made by John Dwight, as appears from one of the receipts 
contained in his book. Few more examples of the same mark have come under 
my notice.’ There is probably nothing in that; if I send it, it is merely to show 
you that I should like to be of help if possible. I have seen lately in London— 
in Wareham’s shop—a very curious specimen of Fulham stoneware, a very tall 
Chinese pagoda, which you might perhaps like to see.” 
VOL, CCLXXIII, NO. I940. K 
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a number of stone Bellarmines of the time of the elder Dwight. 
They are of the same form and material as those of Cologne, with 
masks under the spout, and medallions in relief. 

This imitation Cologne ware was probably for a long time con- 
founded with the German gv?s itself, but it is easily distinguished 
by an expert. Specimens of it are frequently to be met with in 
collections. 

John Dwight’s magpie habits are rather curiously illustrated by 
certain entries in some old MS. books of receipts and memoranda, 
dated from 1689 to 1695, which were found in the Pottery some 
years ago. Most of the entries are of technical interest, having 
reference to receipts for bodies, glazes, &c.; but some pages are 
devoted to memoranda of hidden money, ze. : 

In the garret in a hole under ye fireplace, 240 g. in a wooden box. 

In ye old labouratory at the old house in two holes under the fireplace on both 
sides ye furnace in 2 half pint gorges, cover’d 460. 

In two holes of that great furnace running in almost to the oven, 2 boxes full 
of mill’d money ; may be drawn out w" a long crooked iron standing behind y° 
kitchen door. 


The most important collection of the early productions of the 
Fulham Pottery was purchased by Mr. Baylis, of Prior’s Bank, from 
the last representative of the Dwight family, in 1862. A description 
of it appeared in the October number of the Av? Journal in that year 
The collection subsequently passed from the hands of Mr. Baylis to 
those of Mr. Reynolds, by whom it was unhappily sold piecemeal 
and thus dispersed. ’ 

One of the most beautiful specimens fortunately found its way 
into the South Kensington Museum, where it may be inspected by 
the curious. It is the exquisite half-length figure, in gvés or stoneware, 
of a dead child lying upon a pillow, with closed eyes, and hands 
clasping flowers to her breast. ‘“ Lydia Dwight dyed March 3, 1672,” 
is the inscription on this work of consummate art. It was but a year 
since Dwight had taken out his first patent, so by this can be seen to 
what perfection in so short a time had his work attained. Truly, the 
artist’s reputation needs no other basis than this upon which to rest 
securely. Even Dr. Plot’s florid Promethean figure finds its excuse 
as one looks on the pathetic image of this little dead child who, after 
two centuries of the grave, seems almost by her father’s art to breathe 
again. 

A statuette of the same child wrapped in a shroud, with a skull 
at her feet, is also at South Kensington. It isa matter for lasting 
regret that the whole collection could not have been there preserved. 
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There were but twenty-five objects in all, and these, having been care- 
fully handed down as heirlooms in the Dwight family, were probably 
regarded with justice as masterpieces of its founder’s art. The statuettes 
and busts are of the imitation Cologne gvés and include a life-size 
bust of Charles II., wearing the order of the George and collar, 
smaller busts of Charles and Katherine of Braganza, James II.' and 
Mary d’Este, with various full-length figures of classical divinities, 
some being coloured in imitation of bronze. 

Among a variety of smaller specimens of later date the collection 
included a large faience plateau 23 inches in diameter, in exact 
imitation of the early Nevers ware, covered with rich blue de Perse 
enamel, decorated with white flowers and scrolls, the centre being 
filled with the royal arms and monogram of Charles II. This is sup- 
posed to have been the sole surviving piece of a dinner service made 
by John Dwight for the king. 

There are some very fine examples of Fulham stoneware in the 
British Museum ; the splendid bust of Prince Rupert is probably the 
finest specimen in existence. 

M. Solon, in “ The Art of the Old English Potter,” remarks of 
John Dwight that “to him must be attributed the foundation of an 
important industry. By his unremitting researches and their practi- 
cal application, he not only found the means of supplying in larger 
quantities the daily wants of the people with an article superior to 
anything that had ever been known before, but. besides, by the 
exercise of his refined taste and uncommon skill, he raised his craft 
toa high level. Nothing amongst the masterpieces of ceramic art 
of all other countries can excel the beauty of Dwighi’s brown stone- 
ware figures, either for design, modelling, or fineness of material.” 

Mr. Chaffers says: “We are astonished at the variety of Dwight’s 
productions and the great perfection to which he brought the 
potter’s art, both in the manipulation and in the enamel colours 
used in decoration. The figures, busts, and groups are exquisitely 
modelled, and will bear comparison with any contemporary manu- 
factures in Europe; and a careful inspection will convince any 
unprejudiced mind of the erroneous impression which exists that, 
until the time of Wedgwood, the potter’s art in England was ata very 
low ebb, and none but the most modest description of pottery was 
made, without anyattempt to display artistic excellence. Here we have 
examples of English pottery a century before Wedgwood’s time, which 
would not disgrace the aée/ier of the distinguished potter himself.” # 


1 The bust of James II. is in the South Kensington Museum. 
2 Chaffers’ Marks and Monograms. 
K2 
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It is superfluous to add anything to the weighty words of 
M. Solon and Mr. Chaffers. That Dwight was a great and original 
artist, who has received something less than his meed of fame, is a 
fact that may hardly now be disputed by unprejudiced people. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine records the death, at Fulham in 1737, 
of Dr. Dwight, “author of several curious treatises in physick ; he 
was the first who found out the secret of colouring earthenware like 
china.” This Dr. Dwight has been rather hastily assumed to have 
been the original John Dwight. This, however, is impossible, for 
three reasons : first, that as John Dwight must have been a man of 
mature years when he filled the post of secretary to Brian Walton, 
who died in the year of the Restoration (1660), a comparison of 
dates would show him to have been at least a centenarian if he had 
survived until 1737; but John Dwight never had any claim to the 
title of Doctor, and, lastly, the learned author of “ De febribus sym- 
ptomaticis deque earum curatione,”’ “De hydropibus,’”’ and “‘ De vom- 
itatione ejusque excessu curando necnon de emeticis medicamentis,” 
was not a John Dwight at all, but Dr. Samuel Dwight. Mr. Llewellyn 
Jewitt suggests that he was the son and successor of John Dwight— 
which seems probable. They were a talented family, and there is 
no reason why John Dwight’s son should not have been a doctor 
and man of science first and a potter afterwards. Probably his 
chemical knowledge taught him some valuable secret in colour- 
ing earthenware, which justifies the paragraph in the Gentleman's 
Magazine. He apparently had not much sympathy with the artistic 
side of the business, for the buried porcelain models were not dug 
up, and the production of the finely modelled figures’in grey clay 
was stopped at this time. 

There was, according to Falkner, a Dr. Dwight who was Vicar of 
Fulham from 1708 to 1733. This could hardly have been either 
potter or physician. In all probability he »was another son or a 
nephew of the first Dwight. The representative of the family when 
Samuel Dwight died was his daughter Margaret, who carried on the 
Pottery in partnership with Mr. Warland. It took them nine years 
to land the business in bankruptcy. Then Margaret married 
Wiliiam White, who re-established the Pottery, which remained in 
the White family from generation to generation, until the last of the 

Vhites died in 1862, The next proprietors, Messrs. Mackintosh 
& Clements, sold the Pottery in 1864 to Mr. Bailey, whose con- 
nection with it still continues, although the concern has recently 
been converted into a joint-stock company. 

Although Fulham has finally, as it may seem, deserted the artistic 
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for the utilitarian side of the potter’s craft, the genius loci makes 
occasional manifestations. Once, in 1873, Mr. Bailey started the 
manufacture of china, the body being from John Dwight’s original 
receipt as revealed in the MS. memorandum book to which I have 
already referred. Ido not know what became of the experiment ; 
probably it was discontinued as not being commercially successful. 

What is most interesting, however, is the curious fact that the 
only art pottery that is executed in or about London nowadays owes 
in one sense its origin to Fulham. John Doulton, the father of Sir 
Henry Doulton, who started stoneware works at Vauxhall in partner- 
ship with John Watts in 1818, and afterwards removed to the now 
world-renowned Pottery at High Street, Lambeth, served his time as 
an apprentice to White, of Fulham. 

Robert Wallace Martin, the sculptor, the eldest of the Martin 
Brothers, who produced the beautiful and artistic Martin-ware at their 
own little Southall Pottery, began his work also at Fulham. 

Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt is incorrect, by-the-by, in stating that Wallace 
Martin was ever engaged as modeller and designer by the Fulham 
Pottery proprietors.' He designed his own ware at their Pottery, 
and it was fired in their kilns under special and independent terms of 
arrangement. There is nevertheless something extremely interesting 
in the circumstance that connects the first production of the Martins’ 
brilliant revival of the glories of artistic stoneware with the old works 
where John Dwight successfully essayed in his day to rival the 
celebrated grés of continental Europe. 

Lambeth, to whose great modern Pottery reference has already 
been made, may be regarded as having been the centre of the 
Metropolitan pottery industry in the seventeenth century. It was 
from early times a perfect nest of Dutchmen, who came over and set 
up manufactories of delft, which has little or nothing to distinguish 
it from ware of the same character made in other parts of England, 
or in Holland. The delft makers eventually gave way to stoneware 
manufacturers. China was made in1760. There is a patent for “ the 
art of making Tiles and Porcelane ” on record as having been granted 
to John Ariens von Hamm in 1676. At the close of the seven- 
teenth century there were at least twenty potteries at work in 
Lambeth. Although possibly existing works may occupy the sites of 
some of these, they have no history. The High Street Pottery of 
Messrs. Doulton occupies one of these old sites. _It is itself but a 
comparatively recent establishment, whose origin dates from the 
present century only. 

1 See Zhe Ceramic Art of Great Britain. 
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Coade’s Lithodipyra, terra-cotta, or artificial stone manufactory at 
Pedlar’s Acre, opposite Whitehall Stairs, enjoyed some considerable 
reputation in its time. The works were established by Mrs. Coade, 
of Lyme Regis, in 1760, and were finally closed in 1840. Flaxman, 
John Bacon, Banks, Rossi, and Panzetta were employed as modellers. 
John Bacon, the sculptor, had, by-the-by, been apprenticed to a 
Mr. Crispe, who owned a china manufactory in Lambeth. 

Among the noteworthy productions of Coade’s artificial stone- 
works are the rood screen of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and the 
bas-relief in the pediment over the western portico of Greenwich 
Hospital—*‘ The Death of Nelson,” which was designed by Benjamin 
West, and modelled by Bacon and Panzetta. 

The oldest existing Pottery about London next to Fulham is that 
of Messrs. Stiff, which was founded in a small way on part of the 
site of old Hereford House, Lambeth, in 1751, and is nowadays a 
very flourishing stoneware pottery. 

There are few places in the vicinity of London where small 
potteries have not existed some time or other within the past three 
hundred years—Vauxhall, Aldgate, Millwall, Stepney, Greenwich, 
Deptford, Kentish Town, Isleworth, Hounslow, Mortlake (there are 
some interesting examples of Mortlake delft and Isleworth redware 
in the South Kensington Museum), and Southwark. <A _ luckless 
potter of Southwark, Nathaniel Oade, has achieved unenviable 
immortality as the victim of a terrible domestic tragedy, the details 
of which are given in the /ost-Boy of March 1, 1718. Because 
Oade refused to give up his house and trade to his four sons they 
swore to have them in spite of him. So, with the aid of an attorney, 
they procured their father’s arrest in a sham action for £ 500, and 
then seized the house by force. The mother, who refused to give 
up the books, was shot dead in the struggle, as was also another 
woman, and the premises were only retaken after a regular siege by 
the police and military. ‘The youngest son and an accomplice were 
hanged for murder, and the others convicted of manslaughter and 
transported. 

The mention of old London potteries suggests to most people 
Chelsea and Bow et preterea nihil. Under what precise circumstances 
the making of soft porcelain was begun at the riverside “ Village of 
Palaces” it is difficult to say. Its beginning dates from the close 
of the seventeenth century, and Llewellyn Jewitt is probably not far 
wrong in suggesting that it was inspired by the example of Dwight 
at the adjoining village of Fulham. 

In the train of William of Orange there came over to England a 
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Dutchman of good family and great attainments, John Philip Elers. 
Elers was possessed of some important pottery secrets, and first in- 
troduced salt glazing into England. In partnership with his brother 
he started a pottery near Burslem where, it is said, they adopted ex- 
traordinary precautions to prevent the revelation of their trade secrets 
to the natives. They were even at pains, it was declared, to find 
deaf and dumb workmen and congenital idiots for light jobs. Eventu- 
ally they were hoist by their own petard, for one Samuel Astbury, an 
aspiring potter, feigned idiocy for two years, and having in the course 
of that time mastered all the Dutchmen’s mysterious processes, he 
threw off the mask and started an opposition. The story appears to 
be one that should be received with respectful reserve. However 
that may be, it seems that, after twenty years’ contention with his 
neighbours, John Philip Elers had enough of North Staffordshire, 
and, his brother being dead, removed to Chelsea, where he did a 
great deal towards improving the already existing manufacture of soft 
porcelain. 

Elers left a son, Paul Elers, who was the father of Richard Lovell 
Edgworth’s first wife. Paul does not seem to have inherited much 
of the paternal ability. He was a tiresome, rather impertinent 
busybody who worried Josiah Wedgwood terribly with his corre- 
spondence some years later. Wedgwood executed a medallion in 
jasper of John Philip Elers, from a portrait which had been sent 
to him by Paul, who desired to claim for his father the distinction of 
having been the inventor of British porcelain, which Wedgwood 
would by no means concede. It is astonishing how often British 
porcelain seems to have been invented in the course of a hundred 
years. Then the irrepressible Elers wrote and suggested to Wedg- 
wood the desirability of issuing a series of medallion portraits of cele- 
brities. The idea was not worth much at this juncture, seeing that 
Wedgwood and Bentley had already produced some hundreds out of 
a series which was ultimately to number 881. 

Then Paul Elers suggested that the application of the black basalt 
body, invented by Wedgwood, to the making of reservoirs and bomb- 
proof powder magazines, on account of its extreme hardness, would 
be an important public work. Finally, he was urgent upon Mr. Wedg- 
wood to abandon such trivialities as cameos, plaques, &c., and to turn 
his serious attention to the manufacture of earthenware water-pipes 
for London and other great towns. At this point the great potter’s 
overstrained patience seems to have given way at last, and we hear no 
more of the correspondence. 

This, however, is anticipating. Returning to John Philip Elers 
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it does not seem clear at what date his connection with the Chelsea 
works terminated. The organisation under which Chelsea became 
celebrated came into existence about 1745, according to Mr. Chaffers. 
Mason, who was employed as an artist in the works, fixes the date 
as 1748 or 1749, but as his own connection with them did not 
begin before 1751 he may have been mistaken. The really hal- 
cyon days of Chelsea porcelain did not endure for more than fifteen 
years—1750 to 1765—but large profits were doubtless made in that 
period, a circumstance due, mainly, notwithstanding the great merit 
of the manufacture, to the fact that it was really a protected industry. 
It received not only the substantial money support and vigorous 
patronage of the Royal Family, but opposition was practically 
stamped out by the importation of foreign porcelain for sale being 
prohibited by law. The Duke of Cumberland was the main support 
of the undertaking, and the manager was a clever foreigner of 
the name of Spermont, by profession a silversmith. 

Mason, whom I have already quoted, says that the Duke of 
Cumberland and Sir Everard Fawkener were the first proprietors, 
and that Spermont “was made manager at a salary of a guineaa 
day, with allowances for apprentices and other emoluments. Sir 
Everard died in 1755, much reduced in circumstances, when Mr. 
Spermont became sole proprietor and amassed a fortune. He 
retired in 1765 and travelled about England, and the manufactory 
was shut up for two years, for he neither would let it nor carry it on 
himself.” 

Probably Mr. Spermont, as a shrewd business man, knew per- 
fectly well what he was about, and realised exactly wherein lay the 
strength of the position of the Chelsea Porcelain Works. When the 
Duke of Cumberland died an able friend and patron had been lost, 
and the interests of rival manufacturers were now so strongly backed 
that the protection and support of the Government was no longer to 
be relied upon. 

Spermont understood his privileges, and was tenacious about 
them, as appears from an interesting memorial from “the undertaker 
of the Chelsea manufacture of porcelain,” which is preserved among 
the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum. This memorial is 
directed against the systematic evasion of the Act prohibiting the 
importation of Dresden china for sale. Certain exemptions were 
made in favour of private persons receiving the china for their own 
use, and of foreign ministers in England ; the effect of which was 
that the house of one of the ambassadors was turned into a ware- 
house, where trade in Dresden china was unblushingly carried on. 
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Jonas Hanway, about the same time, called attention to the way in 
which this protective legislation was being set at nought. 

Spermont, in the course of this memorial, sets forth that, being 
a silversmith by profession and having casual acquaintance with a 
chemist who had some special knowledge of porcelain-making, he 
was tempted to a trial, and, upon the progress he made, he was 
encouraged to pursue it with great labour and expense. Further- 
more, he states that the manufacture employs one hundred persons, 
and “a nursery of thirty lads from the parishes and charity schools 
were bred to designing and painting.” Notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of smuggled Dresden, business seems to have been good at the 
time the memorial was sent in, for the previous winter’s sales were 
stated at more than £3,500. 

Doubtless the fact that, under Spermont’s judicious rule, Chelsea 
had become a training-ground for designers and painters, induced 
Josiah Wedgwood to move his enamelling works here in 1769, about 
the time that the old Chelsea Porcelain Works showed signs of 
breaking up. 

The building in which the Chelsea manufacture was carried on 
was an aggregation of old timber houses which stood at the corner 
of Justice Walk, an avenue of stately lime trees leading from Church 
Street to Laurence Street. Wedgwood & Bentley’s new works were 
started not far off in Little Cheyne Row, where Mr. Bentley took up 
his residence, his partner looking after the interests of his more im- 
portant establishment at Burslem. 

The Chelsea Porcelain Works were sold in 1769 to Mr. Duesbury, 
who had established a successful manufacture of porcelain at Derby 
in 1751. Forsome years he carried on the manufacture at both 
places simultaneously, until in 1784 he decided to dismantle the 
Chelsea Works altogether, and transfer the seat of his business to 
Derby. Mr. Duesbury, who had bought the Bow Porcelain Works 
jn 1775 or 1776, had already carried out the same arrangement with 
respect to that once celebrated Pottery ; so that, from this date, 
these two great London manufactories became merged in the still- 
existing Crown Derby Porcelain Works. 

The last that we hear of Mr. Spermont, or Sprimont, is the 
advertisement of a sale by Christie, in March 1771, of “the pictures 
of the late proprietor of the Chelsea Porcelain Works, who is retired 
into the country, brought. from his houses at Richmond and 
Chelsea.” 

The works at Bow, called New Canton, are said to have had 
their origin about 1730, when some samples of china clay were 
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brought from Virginia and made the subject of a patent by Mr. 
Edward Heylin. In 1749 Thomas Frye took out his patent for 
making porcelain. It is probably superfluous to add that Thomas 
Frye was described in his epitaph as “the inventor and first manu- 
facturer of porcelain in England.” Frye, if we may trust his monu- 
mental inscription, must have been a remarkable man. He was a 
painter originally, and executed a portrait of Frederick Prince of 
Wales, and when he weakened his health by too much hanging about 
his kilns he took to art again to such effect that his tombstone assures 
us that “he had the correctness of Van Dyck and the colouring of 
Rubens,” while “in miniature painting he equalled, if not excelled, 
the famous Cooper.” 

One of Frye’s daughters, Mrs. Catherine Willcox, who married 
unfortunately, became a clever china painter, and worked for Wedg- 
wood & Bentley, at Chelsea. The Bow Works passed into the pos- 
session of Weatherby & Crowther, by whom a considerable business 
was done for several years, the old books of the firm showing a return 
of £10,000 to £11,000 a year up to 1765. Weatherby being dead, 
John Crowther, the other partner, who also carried on the business 
of a china-man in Cornhill, became bankrupt in 1763. After a long 
struggle to carry on the works they were eventually sold to Mr. 
Duesbury, of Derby, as already stated, and the separate existence of 
the Bow Porcelain Works came to an end. 

Accompanying an old Bow punch-bowl in the British Museum is 
a curious and somewhat pathetic document, which deserves to be 
quoted in extenso: “This bowl was made at the Bow China Manu- 
factory at Stratford-le-Bow, Essex, about the year 1760, and painted 
there by me, Thomas Craft—my cipher is in the bottom: it is 
painted in what we used to call the old Japan taste, a taste at that 
time much esteemed by the late Duke of Argyle. There is nearly 
two pennyweight of gold, about 15s. I had it in hand at different 
times about three months ; about two weeks time was bestowed upon 
it. It could not have been manufactured, &c., for less than £4. 
There is not its similitude. I took it in a box to Kentish Town, and 
had it burned there in Mr. Gyles’s kiln ; cost me 3s.; it was cracked 
the first time of using it. Miss Nancy Sha. (sic), a daughter of the 
late Mr. Patrick Blake, was christened with it. I never used it but 
in particular respect to my company, and I desire my legatee (as 
mentioned in my will) to do the same. Perhaps it may be thought 
I have said too much about this trifling toy. A reflection steals in 
upon my mind that this said bowl may meet with the same fate that 
the manufactory where it was made has done, and like the famous 
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cities of Troy, Carthage, &c., and similar to Shakespeare’s cloud-cap’t 
towers, &c. 

“The above manufactory was carried on for many years under the 
firm of Messrs. Crowther & Weatherby, whose names were known 
almost over the world; theyemployed 300 persons; about go painters 
(of whom I was one) and about 200 turners, throwers, &c., were em- 
ployed under one roof. ‘The model of the building was taken from 
that at Canton, in China. The whole was heated by two stoves on 
the outside of the building and conveyed through flues or pipes and 
warmed the whcle, sometimes to an intense heat—unbearable in 
winter. It now wears a miserable aspect, being a manufactory for 
turpentine, and small tenements, and like Shakespeare’s baseless 
fabric, &c. Mr. Weatherby has been dead many years ; Mr. Crowther 
is in Morden College, Blackheath, and I am the only person, of all 
those employed there, who annually visit him.—tT. CRAFT, 1790.” 

It isa melancholy picture that these last lines conjure up—a 
dismantled works, a lost trade, and two old men crooning together 
in an almshouse over the things that have been. 

Marshall’s emery mills and Bell & Black’s match factory 
stand where Bow porcelain was once made. Some years ago, in 
digging a drain eight or ten feet below the surface, the ruins of one 
of the kilns were laid bare and a quantity of broken dééris was 
found, which proved of great value in illustrating the different de- 
scriptions of ware made, and identifying the paste, glaze, and method 
of ornamentation. Some of these fragments are illustrated in both 
Mr. Chaffers’ and Mr. Jewitt’s books. Those whose interest is not 
technical, and who do not care for fragments, may go gaze at the fine 
examples included in the Schreiber collection at South Kensington. 
And while they 


Gloat o’er the glaze and the mark 
Of china that’s Chelsea and Bow, 


heave a sigh over the departed glories of those art industries of old 
Londen, that, as the old potter’s painter has it, have become even as 
** Shakespeare’s baseless fabric, &c.” 

CHARLES COOPER. 
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THE BOOKS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


OW two beings lived in one world. And the name of the one 
was Man; and the name of the other, Woman. And writers 
by the battalion came along and inspected the two. And they said, 
“Lo! Man is a normal type; there is nothing strange about Azm. 
He offers no field for investigation. Woman isa sport. We are not 
sure that she is not a fabulous monster. Assuredly there is much 
copy to be made out of this extraordinary creature. Let us therefore 
devote our attention to Woman.” And they did. They pulled her 
into little bits, they moralised about her, they ran her down, they 
cracked her up, they stuck epigrams into her till her name became a 
weariness to the flesh of them that read ; and they fled to treasure- 
islands and wolf caverns, if haply for a season they might forget her 
and find amusement. And there appeared on the scene a young 
editor—a Mere Boy. And he made oration to the writers, who were 
mostly engaged with incorrect monographs, of the most entire cock- 
sureness, on the usual subject ; and to the’ readers, who were all 
crying out for something new. And he said, “ You are a set of 
blatant idiots. You have spilt ink and blood about Woman for 
several thousand years, and you are not greatly nearer the solving of 
her riddle than when you began. I, myself, have tried my hand at 
her, and have done vastly better than most of you; because I 
acknowledged that I should never know more than a very little of 
her life. She is not the only section of humanity worth studying. I 
have lived and toiled with Men. I speak of what I know. Listen to 
me, and you shall hear, not realism, but reality. I will show you such 
defiant courage, such dogged endurance, such savagery, such chivalry, 
such piteousness as you know not of. I will draw for you the lives of 
your countrymen in a desolate land of lurking horror. I will make 
you realise the vast mystery of the world, as no. one ever did before. 
I will tell you stories to make you laugh, to make you swear, to stir 
your blood like a bugle-call. You need not believe any of them unless 
you like.” 
And of the readers many have listened to Rudyard Kipling and 
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reported right good entertainment. But the writers and the critics 
are, though by no means slow to patronise, very slow to praise. For 
they keep sacredly to the rule of withholding from a man his rightful 
status so long as he continues to live—that is to say, as long as it 
can do him any possible good. Especially do they not approve of a 
genius under thirty, and far better acquainted with Browning than 
with Homer. So they do not usually go greater lengths than to 
remark that he seems really a clever young chap, and does as well as 
can be expected of anyone alive in ’92. They call him abrupt : he 
whose work is polished and clean cut as the Crown diamonds. They 
call him illiterate, because he thinks more about the live present than 
the dead past. They accuse him of giving prominence to the seamy 
side ; more commendable conduct than ineffectual lying about its 
existence. They sometimes say he is coarse, and the firm of Grundy 
& Podsnap have proved as eager as usual to take up the cry. 
Verily they are consistent, these good folk! The Young Person finds 
commended to her attention “ Paradise Lost”; a lively time would 
be in store for her were she discovered reading ‘‘ Under the Deodars.” 
Time and pains enormous do they expend in whitewashing certain 
early heroes. Let any unlucky wight venture a word on behalf of 
John Holden or Otis Yeere, and he will encounter epithets that are 
not pretty. 

Of course the man from India has received a great deal of praise. 
From all quarters the “ Soldiers Three” have been hailed as revela- 
tions of the most marvellous freshness and fidelity. It is impossible 
to deny the crisp go of “‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.” The sketches 
of native life insure popularity through many qualities—absolute 
novelty to begin with. But critics are very slow to admit that any 
work of this young man’s deserves to take its place in Literature with 
a big L. Likewise the stodgier part of the British public. As a 
matter of fact, they consider him too off-hand and too exciting. 
Standard works, the leather-bound and gilt-edged tribes, do not in 
general err ih either of these directions. Reviewers hail “The 
Naulahka ” with joy, becatise it is long enough to be praised with 
some semblance of orthodoxy. Now Rudyard Kiplin: in his most 
characteristic mood is not orthodox. One cannot claim respect- 
ability for the average Early Gothic gargoyle or stringing-course 
ornament ; and his power in the region of the grotesque rivals that 
of a twelfth-century stone-carver. This in itself suffices to raise 
suspicion. Again, ke possesses far too much decision for many 
people’s taste. He never exhibits the slightest haziness or hesitation, 
either in manner or matter. The curt direct sentences move with 
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the “spring and swing and snap ” of well-drilled soldiers, and like 
them suggest some far from unjustifiable putting on of side. The 
man writes with the untrammelled assurance of one who knows his 
subject through and through, and does not intend to alter his 
conclusions for anybody. That quaintly audacious humour which 
blends so well with his terse grim tragedy would be impossible 
were he not thus coolly at his ease. He clothes his thoughts 
in a kind of active-service garb which, albeit showing infinite 
grace and spirit, appears in the light of irregularity demanding 
suppression to some who are accustomed to a cumbrous full- 
dress diction. This bumptious young fellow insists on seeing 
with his own eyes, and declines to give honour where he does not 
consider honour due. Right clearly he can see, as many have borne 
witness. His short, bold stories throb with life like arteries. Corol- 
lary: he never pretends. He limnsin bright colour the most terrible 
sight under the sun—a broken British regiment. He not only 
admits, but justifies the dread of the supernatural existing somewhere 
in every human being, the which India serves so efficiently to bring 
out. He refuses to admit that an equally learned Bengali equals his 
conquerors. He helps Strickland with all tortures that are needful 
in the fight with the Silver Man. He does not gloss over Mulvaney 
and Ortheris, nor ask unalloyed condolence for Boulte. Twice, for- 
getting the traditional dignity of his sex, he talks of a man in 
hysterics. He writes of men as they are. And therefore it falls out 
that in his tales heroism shows nobler and friendship stauncher and 
pathos more touching than ever books showed them before. Here 
they ring real. Hummil—a hero of heroes, a man for whom the V.C. 
would be wretchedly inadequate—would not stand so high were it not 
obvious that to himself, and the world without, he appeared the 
most ordinary of plodding civilians. His black agony would not 
look so gruesome had he not endured it in the midst of very real dis- 
comfort and ugliness. Mottram’s comment would not contain so 
much weariness and pain, had it been couched in finer language. 
As it is recorded nothing more significant ever stood in print. 


The body lay on its back, the hands clinched by its side, as Spurstow had 
seen it seven days previously. In the staring eyes was written terror beyond the 


expression of any pen. 
Mottram, who had entered behind Lowndes—bent over the dead and touched 


the forehead lightly with his lips. ‘‘ Oh, you lucky, lucky devil !” he whispered. 

All the four—Mottram, Hummil, Spurstow, and Lowndes—seem 
as real as any acquaintance one comes across in the street. Their 
hankering attempts at some sort of domesticity (had they got the 
genuine article they would probably not have liked it at all—but that 
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is a detail) is an excellent instance of Rudyard Kipling’s unique 
grasp of the pitiful side of masculine nature. The majority of writers 
prefer to stand on their dignity and ignore it. If the power and 
pathos of a certain mournful little history called “Thrown Away” 
fail to show them their error, nothing will. It has been demonstrated 
ad nauseam that it is sad to be a woman; nobody ever showed 
before how sad it is to bea man. This writer does not flinch from 
the fact that sensitive boys and strong men alike go sometimes in 
helpless pain and fear, and are not exempt from mental burdens 
which their wives are supposed to monopolise. The religious notions 
of Rudyard Kipling’s men—men, be it remembered “ practically 
alive ”—are a mixture of blank stoicism and paganism primitive to 
ghastliness. Hummil moans in his misery, “ And yet I’m not con- 
scious of having done anything wrong,” exactly as if he had flourished 
in the Neolithic Age. Gadsby prays as an ancient Greek might 
have prayed with his wife senseless and dying: “I never asked a 
favour yet. If there is anybody to hear me, let her know me—even 
if I die, too !” 

An infant crying in the night. The nervous trepidation displayed 
on his wedding-day by “the man who went through the guns at 
Amdheran like a devil possessed of devils,” is not altogether a thing 
to laugh at. No stereotyped rhapsody about a young mother was 
ever so striking as the description of Holden’s feelings on the night 
when he came back. ‘There is more pathos in Mafflin’s disconsolate 
soliloquy and his minute attempt at a caress than in many maunder- 
ing conventionalities about the sacrifices made by a bride on leaving 
her kindred. Mafflin, wild ass and trustiest of chums, has one’s 
sympathy all through. By the way, how admirably Mafflin and 
Gadsby are differentiated. They are about the same age, in the 
same regiment, of the same tastes ; they talk in the same diction on 
the same subjects ; there is nothing at all out of the way in either. 
And they differ as two live human beings differ. Jack, the matter- 
of-fact, albeit he plays an entirely subordinate part, possesses the grit 
of a dozen Gadsbys. Pip lacks his friend’s staying-power. His 
moral muscle wants toughness. Hence proceed his shamefaced 
selfishness, his self-consciousness, and the completeness of his final 
break-down. “ Lord help him, he hadn’t the nerve!” In its quiet, 
scathing intensity, “The Swelling of Jordan” stands first, and the 
rest nowhere, as a deliberate exposition of Mafflin’s quotation, “A 
young man married is a young man marred.” ‘This scene’s peculiar 
effectiveness lies in its moderation. Many other people have said, 
though not nearly so well, that marriage cripples a man’s sword-arm 
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and plays hell with his notions of duty—and superadded considerable 
coarse abuse of woman in general. This hurt her, but did not help 
things forward. It is characteristic of Rudyard Kipling that even 
here he gives women—no favour, but a fair field) He makes a 
weighty speech against marriage, not against wives. For certain 
disadvantages frequently attached to them they are at present no 
more justly blameable than for the colour of their eyes. It is by the 
ample recegnition accorded to this fact, the dreary sense of the 
inevitable, that “ The Swelling of Jordan” does its work so keenly. 
Any other writer would have spoilt the book by concluding 
with Minnie’s recovery. First, because it would not have occurred to 
him to carry out with such grim force the study of a man marred ; 
and secondly, because in his eagerness for a happy ending, he 
would have declared Nemesis satisfied over soon. The “Shadow of 
Death ” has blotted out the “Shadowy Third” ; Gadsby has under- 
gone anguish enough ; let him alone! But he is not let alone. 
His nerve is shattered, his spirits broken utterly ; and the one to 
work this is the girl-wife who loves him. So a weary equation 
works out; “and that is the end of the story of the Gadsbys.” 
The tragedy is so haunting, so miserable, one would fain file a 
small protest. There is surely some” discrepancy between the 
spirited, capable, quick-witted little girl who insulted Pip’s moustache 
and his unreliable blunt-witted wife. Minnie, as she appears in the 
first scene, would never have dreamt of allowing her husband to 
cut the service. Even the Minnie of the last scene would not have 
done so, had Mafflin but pocketed pride and politeness—no great 
matter in such urgency—to give her the tiniest hint of his chum’s 
misery. Let us, therefore, find comfort in the sudden leap to 
burlesque taken by the Envoi in its last stanza ; highly unexpected 
conduct on the part of so grave and polished a piece of verse. 
Taking one consideration with another, an Anglo-Indian’s life 
does not appear a happy one. He cannot’ enjoy himself anywhere 
but at Simla, and there he frequently takes his pleasure full sadly. 
Jack Pansay, for instance, cannot be said to have had hilariously 
good times in the Hills. All the gaiety is conducted like the feast 
of the White Hussars, with the shadow of a coffin on the supper- 
table. The men’s work is too hard to be done half-heartedly ; but 
they do it witha sense of total alienism weighing them down. They 
wear themselves out to anglicise Asia, knowing at heart that Asia 
is entirely ungrateful, and will revert to all her good old ways at the 
earliest possible moment. And her ways are ways of darkness. 
Englishmen in India must ceaselessly crush down a maddening 
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terror of her limitless capability for cruelty and sorcery. A few 
like Strickland can keep their heads and derive interesting occupa- 
tion from the examination of this elderly, ugly, unchangeable sphinx 
of silence; but the rest find it weary work, even if they are 
Viceroys. Still they do not seem, as we at home are apt to imagine 
them, constantly to stand in expectation of another mutiny. 
Rudyard Kipling only alludes once, and then in rhetorical fashion, 
to that possibility, 
Of woe the years bring forth, 

Of our galley swamped and shattered in the rollers of the north, 

When the niggers break the hatches and the decks are gay with gore, 

And a craven-hearted pilot crams her crashing on the shore. 


The characters of the native tales are entertaining, but detestable. 
That is to say, the men. They do not know what pity or unselfish- 
ness mean ; they do not want to know. They do know a colossal 
amount of devilry which their rulers cannot get at. Their stolid 
fatalism gives them a natural advantage over people with live brains 
and nerves, and so does their gigantic untruthfulness over people to 
whom “liar” seems a disgraceful word. It is a relief to get on the 
frontier and see some good straight fights. One cannot like these 
Indians, and were their country the Garden of Eden one could not 
like that. Again, nobody seems to care anything for scenery which 
is not located in the Himalayas ; and the deodars whisper mostly of 
grief and death. Rudyard Kipling has a light hand with nature ; 
he always contrives to endue the story in hand with its own particular 
atmosphere. You can, for instance, thoroughly sympathise with the 
man who said “Thank God!” at the first sound of the rains. 
Aurelian McGoggin snubbed him for it ; a piece of such gratuitous 
ungraciousness, that one is very glad that he in his turn received the 
most superb snub in history. 

It is usual to say that Rudyard Kipling has given us no woman 
to love. Were this true, it would not materially affect the creation 
of Bobby Wick and little Mildred and Mottram and Deecy and 
Ouless and Jack Barrett. But such is not the case. Rarely in the 
book-world does one encounter such genuinely attractive and 
interesting maidens as Edith Copleigh and May Holt. Their 
thorough vitality renders our single glimpse of each more valuable 
than libraries full of the brainless, bloodless puppets, which so 
wearily often do duty for girls. These wholly possible shes can 
move hearts filled with contempt and loathing of the average novel 
heroine. A young lady with a sense of humour, and a mutinous 
disposition, forms a truly refreshing spectacle ; doubly so a young 
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lady in love on her own account, and as many fathoms deep as 
Rosalind. The Hawley Boy’s sweet sweetheart forms an object of 
parental anxiety to more than Mrs. Hauksbee. One shares in the 
universal excitement as the two riders draw nearer on the pine- 
shadowed road, encompassed by all earth and sky aroused and at 
watch. The stirring of the dead as May’s fate grows big, is a stroke 
of genius. The infinitely mournful and musical pleading of their 
response to the graveyard pines forms a weird contrast to the irre- 
sponsible might of “the little blind devil of Chance.” 


THE PINES: 


Lie still, lie still! O earth to earth returning, 
Brothers beneath, what wakes you to your pain ? 


THE DEAD: 
Earth’s call to earth--the old unstifled yearning 
To clutch our lives again. 


By summer shrivelled and by winter frozen, 
Ye cannot thrust us wholly from the light, 

Do we not know who were of old his chosen, 
Love rides abroad to-night ? 


By all that was our own of joy or sorrow, 
By pain fordone, desire snatched away, 

By hopeless weight of that unsought To-morrow, 
Which is our lot to-day, 


By vigil in our chambers ringing hollow, 
With Love’s foot overhead to mock our dearth, 

We, who have come, would speak for those who follow— 
Be pitiful, O Earth ! 


At first sight Edith cannot compare with May. She is a much 
slighter portrait, merely one of the ingredients in an incident. But 
the girl is human to her finger-tips and impressive in the depth of 
despair she bore so gamely. The graphic vividness of that picnic’s 
chronicle is unsurpassable. The strain and darkness of the dust 
storm affect not only the people in it, but the people who read about 
them. One feels as limp as the narrator at Saumarez’s distracted, 
**T’ye proposed to the wrong one! What on earth shall I do?” 
The “creepiness” of Edith’s “little low voice, saying quietly to 
itself, ‘Oh, my God!’ as if a lost soul were flying about in the 
storm”; the hurried chase of her, and the petulant misery of the 
words she flung back, “Go away! I’m going home. Oh, go 
away !” the way in which, breaking down at the revulsion she dis- 
closed her whole trouble to a surface acquaintance, and so shaken 
were both that they thought it a perfectly rational conversation ; one 
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can follow it all as if one had been present, and would dearly like to 
make one in the circle of white-faced men and women, who stood 
round clapping as if they were at a theatre, when Edith dropped 
from her horse into her lover's arms. But even then you wonder 
what became of Maud Copleigh, without help or hope in her thrice 
bitter pain. The man from India has a trick of leaving his women 
stories off in the middle. What did Georgina do when she had 
cried till she could cry no more? Did she kill herself—or Georgie 
Porgie? Did she get back to Burmah? Did she by any chain of 
events come to speech of the Bride? I am entirely unable to settle 
these questions. Had little Bisesa to drag out a lifetime in mutila- 
tion? Did the miserable heroine of ‘The Hill of Illusion,” verily, 
go into outer darkness, knowing the horror of night? What of 
Harriet Heriot’s ruined life? Must Maisie go all her days with no 
friend at all, except the red-haired girl? Cholera of course arranged 
matters finally for Ameera ; but the pretence made at ending ieaves 
Emma Boulte’s ultimate action more indecisive than ever. Did she 
never come very certainly to the conclusion that her existence was 
unendurable? Did Mrs. Vansuythen never cry out to her husband 
to take her away? She should become immortal, should that sound- 
hearted beauty ; for she has endowed her language with a brand 
new epithet, containing the essence of several volumes. It is remark- 
ably simply and remarkably effective. 


*¢ Well !” said Kurrell, brutally, ‘‘ it seems to me Mrs. Boulte had better be 
fond of her husband first.” 

**Stop !” said Mrs. Vansuythen, ‘* hear me first. I don’t know. I don’t 
want to know anything about you and Mrs. Boulte ; but I want you to know that 
I hate you, that I think you’re a cur, and that I'll never, never speak to you again. 
Oh, I don’t dare to say what I think of you, you—man !” 


Remains Lucy Hauksbee. It is not of the slightest use to argue 
about the “little thin, brown, almost skinny woman, with big violet 
eyes, and the sweetest manners in the world.” She is bound to 
impress you very strongly in one of two ways. You must either fall 
down and worship, or stand aloof in staggered disapprobation, not 
unmixed with fear. If in the latter frame of mind, you will call her 
vulgar, fast, frisky, and cartloads of other pretty names ; if in the 
former you will say with the Hawley Boy, “ God save her Imperial 
Majesty!” My sentiments. 

Good wine needs no bush, and “Soldiers Three” no advertise- 
ment. The miraculous grasp of character evinced in Kipling’s 
studies of Thomas Atkins, private of the line, calls forth admiration, 
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whether you will or no. Andrew Lang put the case in a nutshell 
when he remarked that nobody ever thought of telling us these 
things before. It is all so completely new, so well told, so strange, 
and so life-like. In men of war Rudyard Kipling finds most con- 
genial matter, even when he is not talking of the three musketeers. 
He and Mulvaney are in their element when war legends come to 
the fore ; witness the square in the desert, the scrimmage in the 
blocked gorge, the terrible history of how the Fore and Fit became 
the Fore and Aft. The soldier songs are delightful. They all 
possess an inimitable flavour which does not appear everywhere in 
our author’s verse. It is all as good as it can be, but it is not all 
Kipling. Oh, that he would complete those delicious, aggravating 
morsels which precede the short stories! It is dreadful to read three 
or four lines, just enough to set one agog for the whole poem, and 
then alas !—to find there is no more. Divers among his finished 
pieces are not so precious as these irritating scraps. But one and 
all own the merits of perfect music and polish, and as much force as 
can be crammed into them. This perhaps was to be expected from 
a man who can write blank verse in a style of his own. Every word 
tells. It would be impossible to excel the grace of such poems as 
“The Plea of the Simla Dancers,” ‘“ Christmas in India,” the Envoi 
to “Life’s Handicap,” and “The Song of the Women,” the only 
laudatory poem ever written during its addressee’s lifetime which is 
worth anything whatever. In the works of what Old Master will you 
find nineteen words more skilfully chosen and more quietly effective 


than these? 
Say that we be a feeble folk who greet her, 
But old in grief and very wise in tears. 


It is hard to say whether the curt grim power of such phrases shows 
best in his prose or his verse. “The Story of Uriah” stands 
almost unrivalled in its terse significance, even by its own author ; 
but that is a short story in rhyme and belongs to both divisions. 
Pray you, list to the last two of its five verses : 
Jack Barrett’s bones at Quetta 
Enjoy profound repose, 
But I shouldn't be astonished 
If zow his spirit knows 
The reason of his transfer 
From the Himalayan snows, 


And when the Last Great Bugle Call 
Adown the Hurnai throbs, 

When the last grim joke is written 
In the big black Book of Jobs, 
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And Quetta graveyards give again 
Their victims to the air, 

I shouldn’t like to be the man 
Who sent Jack Barrett there. 

But the man from India does not keep all his poetry for verse. 
The sense of the sea’s shuddering possibilities which darkens his 
plesiosaurus tale, makes first-class poetry of it. In an entirely 
different line, it is equalled by the incisive, lurid tragedy of the “‘ one 
weak man.” “The Finest Story in the World ”—a romance for sheer 
photographic realisation bad to beat—contains in its superb grue- 
someness a great deal of poetry extra to the awful song with the 
burden, “ Will you never let us go?” The now famous “ Ballad of 
East and West”! is distanced by that glorious masterpiece, “ The 
Man who Was,” whose sixteen pages make up one of the donnes 
douches of our literature. It is a solidified echo of the clashing 
clank and the swinging thunder of cavalry. It warms the blood 
like an inspection of Dick’s “beautiful men.” No finer situation 
was ever devised than the gradual discovery of Lieutenant Austin 
Limmason in the dazed abject scarecrow, standing in ghastly con- 
trast to the brilliant life of his own old mess, and grovelling before a 
man whom it was his business to defy. The feline Dirkovitch cuts 
a most telling figure in his naturally trying position of a cat watching 
an escaped mouse. He makes exactly the same impression as a 
cat, with his suave sweetness and his onyx eyes, dilating at the sight 
of the knout scars, visible signs as he was visible representative 
of his nation in the stronghold of the hereditary foe. The fierce 
smothered antagonism between Russian and English fills the reader 
with angry joy. One shares the White Hussars’ delight, that after 
all Limmason did not apologise. The verse Mildred hummed 
tastes good in the mouth. So say all of us. 

We’re sorry for Mr. Bluebeard, 
We're sorry to cause him pain ; 

But a terrible spree there’s sure to be 
When he comes back again. 

Rudyard Kipling can pass a highly creditable examination on 
children and dogs, who collectively form an excellent test of an 
author’s insight. His Majesty and poor Black Sheep (I will bet 
ten to one on the identity of Black Sheep with the man who has 
described his troubles) accomplish the well-nigh impossible feat of 
being really pathetic children. Tietjens and Mr. Wardle are even 
better creations. Mr. Wardle’s fixed belief that his master was 
incapable of existing without his countenance and protection, hits 
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off the average canine to the life. Mian Mittu and Amomma 
are respectively a bird and beast, whose acquaintance one should be 


most happy to make. 
This is an illegal stoppage. But the finish must arrive some 


time, even if no peroration comes handy. May the Presence, having 
read me without skipping, live a thousand years ! 


GORING COPE. 























BROTHER, PALADIN, AND LOVER. 


Saluons, c’est Marceau! L’honorer m’est permis, 
Car devant un cercueil il n’est plus d’ennemis. 
Sa vie est courte et belle ; on a vu deux armées 
Ensemble faire honneur 4 ses cendres aimées ! 
Lui, son cceur était pur! . . . Voila d’ou vient sa gloire!... 
Aussi le monde entier a béni sa mémoire!.. . 
Eugene Quiettant’s translation of Byron. 


“ C*OLDIER at sixteen, General at twenty-three, killed at twenty- 

seven.” Thus is summed up the life of Francois-Severin 
Marceau, on the pedestal of the statue erected to him in his native 
town of Chartres ; and English subalterns, living in dread of being 
superseded for failing to obtain promotion, have sighed for glory so 
quickly won and so soon secured past losing. Byron’s poem and 
Barbier’s picture have kept before us the image of the dying hero, 
lamented by friend and foe, “that bright spot in the dark annals of 
grim-visaged war” (Major Griffiths) ; and while military historians 
marvel at the brilliant operations directed by so young a head, the 
civilian turns with satisfaction to the testimony of the Coblentz 
magistrates that the victor was as generous as the assailant was 
intrepid. Closer examination into the life of the young warrior dis- 
closes new subjects for admiration, but it discloses also, as a com- 
pensation for folk who are less outwardly favoured by Fortune, that a 
glorious public career can be chequered by bitter disappointments in 
private life, and that even a general of twenty-three may have occa- 
sion for tears as well as for smiles. 

Francois-Severin Marceau-Desgraviers was born at Chartres, 
March 1, 1769, son of the local procureur au bailliage Desgraviers, 
who had already four children by a former wife. The new-comer 
was not particularly welcomed, even by the mother of whom he was 
the first-born ; and he was not only put out to nurse in the country 
at once, but was left there for full ten years, receiving, happiiy, 
maternal affection from his foster-mother, a vine-dresser’s wife, the 
bonne femme Franceur of the General’s su’ sequent recollections. 
When it became absolutely necessary to thirk about him, he was 
sent to the local college, where he learned nothing. ‘ When he was 
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offered a book, he asked for a sword,” says his panegyrist, in language 
more or less figurative. He distinguished himself principally by one 
day inciting some eight or ten of his schoolfellows to jump on the 
backs of a flock of horses grazing in a meadow and gallop away 
across country as far as Maintenon. The boys returned a little before 
midnight, very weary, and very apprehensive of chastisement, which 
however was declared by the masters and by Desgraviers seve to be 
due only to that turbulent little Desgraviers, who was fit for nothing 
but to be made food for powder as soon as he should be big 
enough. 

However, his family had what seemed to them more ambitious 
designs ; and the lad, at fourteen, was placed as a clerk in the office 
of the procureur Champion, who had married his eldest half-sister. 
This office, which he straightway nicknamed £x/fer, was made endur- 
able to him only by the company of his half-sister Emira.'' She had 
sought consolation for a loveless marriage in books, in gardening, 
and in drawing ; and the advent of the neglected younger brother, 
affectionate, and craving for affection, was a godsend to her. “She, 
though but of the half-blood, bestowed on me those cares which 
nearer kindred denied,” wrote Marceau in after years to his betrothed. 

ut conjugal dissensions ended in Emira’s retirement to a Parisian 
convent ; “and then,” to quote Marceau again, “ everything palled 
upon me.” “I am a stranger to the Desgraviers,” he wrote to 
Emira, after a renewed experience of coldness. ‘“ Not one of their 
hearts has opened to me. Henceforth I drop their name, and 
will be known only by that of Marceau. Promise me to do the 
same, my good sister, you to whom I owe all as to a tender mother. 
There are only we two who love each other.” 

At fifteen he offered himself to a recruiting-sergeant, but was 
told to go home for a year and grow bigger. The next year (1785) 
he succeeded in entering the regiment of Savoy-Carignan, without a 
farthing beyond the two hundred livres he received as bounty-money. 
Cast off by his family, but sustained by the recollection of Emira, 
and, moreover, of a young girl of his own age, Marie-Anne Maugars, 
he applied himself to the study, of his profession, reading every mili- 
tary book from Xenophon to Marshal Saxe, and composing, it is 
said, a treatise on infantry manceuvres, which he presented to the 
War Minister in 1791. The work, however, has been searched for in 
vain, and is believed to exist only in the imagination of biographers. 
At twenty years old he was sergeant, and obtained his first leave of 


A decree of the Revolutionary Commune of Chartres authorised her thus to 
transpose her too clerical name of Marie. 
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absence, which he employed in a visit to Paris and to his beloved 
Emira, arriving opportunely to take part in the storming of the 
Bastille, and to lead a detachment out of Paris in readiness for the 
expected “ Austrian hordes,” which never appeared. But the youth 
confesses that he was not wholly proof against the seductions of the 
capital. “I should have gone to ruin,” he wrote, “if my good sister, 
who never took her eye off me, had not used all her power to get 
me away from Paris and from my evil habits.” Accordingly, in 
October, 1789, he used the right of a Bastille conqueror to choose 
his regiment, and demanded his transfer to Chartres as drill instructor 
of the National Guard. During the next two years we find him 
captain of Chasseurs, and, finally, quartered at Rheims as command- 
ant of the Eure and Loire volunteers, but only waiting for his election 
as colonel to follow Emira’s advice and solicit from the War Minister 
his transfer to the line troops. 

Marceau’s portrait has been made familiar by Sergent’s engraving, 
reproduced on every French child’s coloured picture sheet of Les 
Grands Hommes de France. A figure of the type of the youthful 
Buonaparte, not tall, but active and strongly made, the face oval, 
with large brown eyes, high forehead and straight nose, shaded by 
long chestnut hair, and moustache of a redder hue. A quick temper, 
well kept under control, a warm heart, knowing no bounds in its 
friendship, readiness to laugh or weep—such were the prominent 
characteristics of Marceau, who was as much beloved for his social 
qualities by his equals, as he was respected by his superiors for his 
steady conduct and for the skill with which he brought his raw volun- 
teers under discipline. Up to the age of twenty-two he had never 
touched wine, and to the end of his life he could go straight from a 
supper-table to his cabinet, and plan the next day’s battle. His 
letters, almost schoolgirlish in their reiterated “ I embrace thee,” 
“Let me hear from thee soon,” breathe a spirit equally ready to give 
or take friendship, and as forgiving as it is trusting and hopeful for 
the future. “Why does he not write to me?” he asks of some com- 
mon friend in his letter to Constantin Maugars. “Though I have 
lent him money which I never expect to see back, that ought to make 
no difference.” Maugars was Marceau’s old schoolfellow, and the 
brother of Marie-Anne, his first love, who, alas! fell a prey to con- 
sumption at twenty-one, “a fatal event,” writes her lover, ‘‘ which 
will long draw tears from me.” Marceau’s affairs of the heart seem 
to have been many, and as he adopted all his expected brothers-in- 
law as brothers, his circle of intimates quickly enlarged itself. We 
transcribe the following letter, in all its innocence of punctuation, as 
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indicating that the colonel of twenty-one resembled Thackeray’s 
young cornet, in having “ a still-lingering liking for toffy.” 
To M. Constantin Maugars. 

Thou wilt receive my dear friend with this a basket of gingerbread of the 
country. It is said to be very good. Thou wilt give us thy opinion. There isa 
packet too for Legrand. As we have not had time to divide it thou wilt give 
him the smaller half. Farewell won cher we all embrace thee. The basket 
contains two packets at least I think. If not thou must share it thus. 

1 pound of ginger-nuts. 
2} of almond cracknels for Legrand and the rest for thee. 
I embrace thee. MARCEAU, 


The next letter, in a graver strain, gives notice of the enlistment 
of Constantin’s younger brother, Hippolyte, who seems to have been 
packed off to the wars as a mauvais sujet. 


Oh my friend I foresee with pain that he will have passions which may well 
bring trouble upon him. I have wept to see him and I have recalled with grief 
the moments when I have like him abandoned all that I ought most to respect. 
Alas how happy I should have been if like him I had found friends who would 
have helped me toamend. This will convince thee that thou hast nought to desire 
as to my watchfulness over thy brother. Write as soon as thou receivest this. 
Adieu my friend. I have but just the time to write to thee. For the last two 
days almost all of us are under arms. Adieu my friend. Didst thou get the 
gingerbread ? 

MARCEAU-DESGRAVIERS, 

P.S.-— We scarcely know that we have quitted our part of the country every- 
one is so amiable to us. 


To the next letter there is a significant postscript : 
Hippolyte has got two days in the salle de discipline. It will teach him to obey. 


On the eve of marching for the frontier, we have one of poor 
Marceau’s attempts, pathetic in its stoplessness, at reconciliation with 
his family : 

19 Fuly 1792. 

Mama if there is a circumstance specially afflicting to a soul of sensibility 
it is when after yielding to the impulse of his heart in striving to console a 
mother a son still sees himself forgotten and remains an isolated being in the 
midst of his kinsfolk. I pray you to leave me no more in suspense as to your 
indifference or your affection and to be pleased to impose on me yet new obliga- 
tions. It is in these sentiments that I shall never cease to be with respect 

Your most humble and most affectionate son 
MARCEAU, 
Give my love to my brothers and sisters. 


To this there was no reply. 

Marceau had the unwelcome task of guarding the commissioners 
arrested by Lafayette at Sedan. He excused himself to them as a 
soidier under orders. ‘“ But be not uneasy,” he added, “I shall set 
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to work at once to repair this involuntary insult to the representatives 
of the people.” Accordingly, that night he spoke strongly to his 
battalion about Lafayette’s crime of /ése-nation, and thus kindled the 
first spark of the dissension which ended in Lafayette’s taking flight 
across the frontier. Rumour adds that Marceau, presenting his 
sabre at the breast of a wavering officer, and crying “ Frenchmen ! 
the defence of the frontier is a more sacred duty than fidelity to a 
general,” restrained the whole army from following its leader to the 
camp of the enemy. ‘“ This lad has saved France,” said Kersaint, 
one of the arrested ones, when he embraced Marceau in the National 
Assembly. 

Hearing that his widowed mother, struggling on in a small 
draper’s business at Chartres, had been robbed, the neglected son— 
who had already renounced in her favour his share of the succession 
—sold two horses and sent her the proceeds, “I know not if she 
will thank me,” he wrote to Emira. “I did it to satisfy my con- 
science.” He sent for one of his younger brothers to come out to 
him, and found for one of his sistersa home with Emira. The warm 
messages to old friends continue. He bids Maugars kiss one 
Madame Chevalier for him. ‘ She cannot take offence. I used to 
call her my little cousin. It is so long since I have kissed a pretty 
woman that even at this distance it will do my heart good. Assure 
thy papa thy mama thy aunt and everybody of my respect.” The 
next letter, written after the surrender of Verdun, “ that execrable 
town,” breathes bitterness against the officers who had counselled the 
surrender, and against the scldiers whose desertion had been made 
their pretext for it. 

O my friend my heart bleeds to have to write thus of my co-citizens. Three 
hundred cowards have abandoned their flag. I regret to have been judged worthy 
to command them. How unhappy is he who suffers and finds no remedy. I 
must see indiscipline reign in our army. I blush to own that our troops are more 
dreaded than the enemy. Should this go on France will find herself deserted by 
all men of honour and by me among them. _I prefer poverty to ignominy and 
would fain hear it said Marceau was virtuous and he was not a coward. 

M. D. 

My respects to thy papa and thy mama. 


It is I who have been to the King of Prussia’s camp and have drawn up the 
articles of capitulation. 


This last postscript was all that Marceau could bear to write about 
what was to the last a painful subject to him—that though he alone, 
of all the garrison in council, had supported the Commandant Beau- 
repaire in his resolve to hold out, yet to him, as the youngest officer, 
there fell the hateful task of carrying to the enemy the terms of sur- 
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render. The story goes that the bandage placed on his eyes while 
crossing the lines was soaked through with his tears. 

Marceau not only lost baggage, horses, and 400 livres of savings, 
but found himself involved in the condemnaticn of all his brother 
officers as traitors to their country. Now, however, Emira stood him 
in good stead. She had a respectful admirer in the engraver Sergent, 
deputy to the National Assembly, and, through Sergent’s exertions, 
Marceau obtained a recognition of his claim to exemption from judg- 
ment, and even received a vote of thanks from the nation. Still his 
misfortunes were not ended. Having been transferred as a captain 
of cuirassiers to the Germanic Legion in the Vendée, he was again 
included with other officers in a sweeping charge of incivisme. 
Arrested and “loaded with fetters” (which may or may not have 
been literal iron), Marceau appeared before the tribunal at Tours 
“‘with that timidity which really is the accompaniment of innocence,” 
and made his defence simply and caimly. “ This is the first time 
that 1 have seen Marceau,” said one of the judges, the agent in 
mission Goupilleau, “but if he is not as true a Republican as he is a 
brave soldier, I will never trust man again.” The agent Bourbotte, 
who had been Marceau’s accuser, acknowledged his error, and 
embraced the prisoner before the tribunal. A few days later, after 
the loss of Saumur, Marceau found himself, with seven cuirassiers 
only, posted (by a treachery, as some have supposed, like that prac- 
tised on Uriah) outside the walls of the town. Retreating step by 
step, they fell in with a troop of Vendeans carrying along with them 
a prisoner, girt, as Marceau’s quick eye detected, with the tricoloured 
scarf. Bursting on the enemy in a charge which left three out of his 
seven men dead on the field, he seized Bourbotte in his arms, and 
dismounting, bade him take his horse. “ Better,” he exclaimed, 
** that a soldier like me should perish than a representative of the 
people.” At this moment a fourth man dropped. “ My captain,” 
he gasped, “I can fight no more ; take my horse and save yourself.” 
Marceau accepted the offer, and, with his three remaining men, cut 
his way to a place of safety, bringing off with him the rescued 
prisoner. For this feat Marceau was created Major on the field, and 
his appuintment as General of Brigade was solicited from the Con- 
vention. 

After rallying the fugitives in the defeat of Chantonnay (September 
8, 1793), and contributing to the victory of Mortagne (October 15), 
where he took the place of the wounded General Bard, Marceau 
found himself bivouacked with his men, within a league of General 
Kléber, whom he knew only by reputation. With the ardour of 
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youth, he then and there set out, at 10 p.m., and intimated to Kléber 
his desire to be acquainted with him. ‘Where is your troop?” 
asked Kléber, sternly. “A league hence.” ‘“ Then go back to it at 
once ; you have done wrong to leave it. We shall have time enough 
to make acquaintance with each other.” The young man withdrew 
disconcerted ; however, on the morrow Kléber met him with all the 
warmth he could desire, and from that day they were as brethren, or, 
considering the difference in age, as godfather and godson in chivalry. 

Marceau had the glory of retrieving the day at Chollet (October 
17, 1793), When the advanced column, following the example set it 
by the agent in mission Carrier,' fled in panic before it had seen the 
enemy. “Let Carrier pass!” cried Kléber in scorn, as the dastard 
spurred through his ranks, “he will come back to kill after the 
victory.” But there would have been no victory had not Marceau, 
by a judicious manceuvre, brought his artillery unperceived within 
pistol-shot of the enemy, and then, with one volley, laid low whole 
files. ‘The Vendeans fled in confusion, and from that day the tide 
of fortune was turned. 

Kléber and Marceau had much to bear from those pests the 
agents in mission, who took on themselves to act as masters, to 
reverse the decisions of the military chiefs in council, and unblush- 
ingly to favour those officers who talked the biggest about patriotism 
and the love of humanity. At Dol, Marceau, when pursuing the 
flying enemy, had the mortification of seeing his own men turned 
into fugitives by the arrival of a reinforcement under General Muller, 
with general and staff so drunk that they gave the wrong orders. 
Many such vexations followed :—the rout at Antrain, brought about 
by General Westermann’s yielding to the foolish impatience of the 
agent Prieur, and only not resulting in complete defeat because 
Marceau rallied men enough to make a stout defence of the bridge ; 
the delay in the relief of Angers, caused by Marceau’s loyal obedience 
to his superior’s orders, and yet imputed asa fault to him by that 
very superior, General Rossignol, with the aggravation of an insinua- 
tion by another of the generals, Robert, “that their young comrade 
had not been sorry to rest for a day in the pleasant town of Chateau- 
briand.” Marceau had to hear himself sworn at by Prieur, with the 
doubtful alleviation, “ After all, we know that it is less thy fault than 
thy counsellor Kléber’s. To-morrow we will set up a tribunal to 
guillotine him.” Kléber has recorded how Marceau came across, 
in great distress, at 11 p.m. to warn him, and how, upon this, he set 


! Carrier’s name will at once call to memory the Noyades of Nantes. ‘‘Shame 
on those cruel eyes, that bore to look on torture, and care not look on war!” 
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off to the agents’ common bedchamber, and had an explanation with 
Prieur, which ended in the latter’s muttering, in a semi-amicable 
manner from under the blankets, “Come, come, Kléber, vive la 
République.” But they were not yet out of their troubles, for 
Rossignol and Prieur wrote conjointly to the War Minister that 
Kléber was “ a good soldier, but aristocrat” ; and that Marceau was 
“a conceited little intriguer, something of a Girondin, and not suffi- 
ciently friendly and open with the patriots” ; and the next post, 
though it brought to Marceau his brevet of general of brigade, and 
commander-in-chief till the arrival of General Thurreau, brought also 
the destitution of Kléber. Probably by inadvertence, there came 
with this a permission to the new-made commander to keep back 
this destitution at his discretion ; and Marceau hereupon refused to 
accept the command save under the direction of Kléber. “I will 
take all the responsibility,” he said, “I ask only to lead the vanguard 
at the moment of danger.” ‘Be it so, my friend,” replied Kléber, 
“ we will fight, or be guillotined, together.” 

At Le Mans, again, the “incorrigible temerity” of Westermann 
led Marceau, against his better judgment, to risk an attack without 
waiting for the main body under Kléber—‘“‘a passing success,” 
writes Baron Ernouf, “ for which he might have paid dear had he 
had to do with adversaries less war-worn and unused to surprises.” 
As it was, Marceau found himself exposed in flank and rear, and he 
sent in all haste to entreat Kléber to come up. “ Marceau is a child,” 
remarked Kléber, on receiving the message. “He has done a silly 
thing and it is well he should feel it ; still we must make haste to get 
him out of the mess.” Accordingly he marched ten leagues and 
arrived at midnight, in time to enable Marceau, “ overwhelmed with 
fatigue,” to draw off and renew the attack at daybreak, “when few 
remained save those who had not the strength to flee.” “There were 
horrible scenes,” continues Ernouf ; “ our comfort must be, that the 
true soldiers were not responsible for them.” Here comes the tale 
which panegyrists have dilated into a representation of “ the modern 
Scipio ” covering with his cloak and defending at the sword’s point 
a Vendean warrioress who, in the direst straits, threw down her arms, 
and cried “O Marceau! save me!” Now the credit of this incident 
must be given in the first instance to the adjutant-general Savary, to 
whom, when about to mount and follow the main column under 
Marceau and Kléber, two grenadiers brought a young girl, who gave 
her name as Angélique Desmesliers, swept away from her mother 
and sister in the hurry of flight, and craving only to be shot and thus 
escape a worse fate. Savary reassured her, spoke of the duty 
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of preserving her life for the comfort of those who had perhaps not 
perished, and, with a happy inspiration, indicated to her Marceau’s 
cabriolet, the one vehicle attached to the staff. ‘Get in at once, we 
are just starting. A trusty officer shall escort you ; you shall be 
alone, you shall be free, and I hope we may find again those whom 
you have lost.” 

“IT should like,” said Angélique, returning to the considerations 
of ordinary life, ‘to fetch a parcel which I had left in a house in the 
town.” 

“Be it so, give your own orders.” And Savary charged his 
“ adjunct ” to accompany the carriage, and to secure for the young 
lady a private room, and secrecy from the bloodthirsty representa- 
tives. In the evening, at Laval, he found opportunity of speaking 
to the generals alone, who requested to be introduced to his protégée. 
If it be really the case, as some romantic biographers have suggested, 
that in this one interview—of which Kléber has recorded that ‘“‘ never 
did I see a prettier or a more interesting woman”—the Republican 
and the Royalist lost their hearts to each other, we agree with Ernouf 
that it was “quick work”; but certain it is that Marceau exerted 
himself to find shelter for her with a respectable couple, and that at 
his departure next day he left with her the following safe-conduct, 
‘4 pious fiction ” : 


The citizeness Desmesliers, born at Nantes, dwelling at Montfaugon, having 
declared to us that her mother had forced her to follow the rebel army, and that 
she now surrenders to us, forsaking the rebel army, and engaging to live henceforth 
as a good citizeness, demands for her safety the present attestation : 

I declare that the citizeness above-named has surrendered of her freewill at 
my head-quarters, the 22 frimaire, ar II of the Republic one and indivisible. 

MARCEAU. 


“*T recollected,” he said, when next he met Emira, “that she was 
of your sex, and perhaps she had once had a brother who adored 
her.” 

But in the wake of the army ever followed the commissioners, 
swooping down with domiciliary visits, and orders to householders to 
declare the number of their inmates. The next we hear of Angélique 
is in this letter to her aunt from the prison at Laval : 


What dreadful things have happened since last Isaw you! You know that 
Mama and all of us had moved to the country : we were living there quietly 
when people frightened us so about the Republican army, that my mother decided 
to fly. In the horrible rout at Le Mans I sought only death. 

I have found nothing but pity from the Republicans. I surrendered to 
General Marceau, who has treated me not only with humanity, but indeed with 
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infinite courtesy and generosity. He has himself conducted me to Laval,' where, 
despite the attestation that I had yielded voluntarily, I have been brought here, 
where I have been for six days. People bid me hope my youth will save me. 
But, dear aunt, where is my mother, my sister? I myself am beggared. Cannot 
you get me acquitted? Your title of Republican will surely give you rights. I 
trust that you will welcome to your home the innocent daughter of a beloved 
mother. 
ANGELIQUE DESMESLIERS. 

Angélique showed her passport ; it was powerless to save her, but 
powerful to wound him who gave it. She was condemned, with 
seven other women, “for having followed the brigands, and conse- 
quently being factors and accomplices in their murders and pillages,” 
and a writ of accusation was being made out against the general 
“for giving quarter to a rebel in arms,” when the agent Bourbotte, 
mindful of his rescue at Saumur, cried, “If Marceau goes to the 
scaffold, I go too!” and indignantly tore up the papers. Twenty 
romance-writers have repeated the story that Marceau, on hearing of 
her peril, rode post haste from the Ardennes to Paris, and from Paris 
to Laval, and that when he dashed into the market-place, bearing 
aloft the Convention’s pardon, he saw the executioner holding up her 
head to the people. ‘ But who can suppose,” justly remarks Wallon, 
“that a general on active service could leave his post on such an 
errand?” ‘There is another tale, contested indeed, but resting on 
better authority. Marceau was on sick leave, staying at the chateau 
of his aide-de-camp near Rennes. While sitting in the garden with 
his hostesses, a packet was brought him from the executioner of 
Rennes, forwarded from his confrére of Laval. Marceau shuddered 
and made as if to reject it. “Oh, you had better just see what it is!” 
said the ladies. On opening it there appeared a gold watch of 
small value, such as would be given to a schoolgirl, fastened to a 

lack silk cord, and with this note : 

M. le général, on leaving our prison, to conduct to execution a young Vendean 
lady brought here from Le Mans, she gave me this little watch, which she carried 
hidden in her breast, and she said to me, ‘* Promise me before God to remit to 
M. le général Marceau, wherever he may be, the only pledge I can give him of my 
gratitude.” I promised, 4/7. /e général, and I keep my word. 

EXECUTIONER. 

“Poor child!” cried the general, bursting into a flood of tears. 
“T had promised that she should live.” 

But this is anticipating. From Laval Marceau pursued the Ven- 
deans to the Loire, which he had predicted “ would be their tomb,” 
and thence to Savenay, where he was checked by an order from the 
tardy General Thurreau to wait till he should come to take the 


1 Savary seems left out in thecold, Wesuggest, though it spoils the romance, 
that Angélique, in Ler flurry, did not know one man in blue from another. 
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command. Marceau was about to return a sharp answer, which, by 
the advice of his elders, he toned down to “I shall attack at dawn 
to-morrow. If thou wouldst see the end of the war come quickly.” 
The attack was nearly thrown into confusion by the irrepressible 
Prieur taking on himself to cry, “Come on, comrades! forward ! 
forward!” ‘Do try and stop this screeching” (criai/lerie), said Kléber 
in despair to Marceau, “or we shall find ourselves at Nantes with the 
enemy at our backs.” “Prieur,” said Marceau, in his sternest tone, 
“this is not thy place, and thou might’st get an awkward musket-ball 
or a charge of shot.” Hereupon Prieur and his “ company of 
musicians” retired, and the war was ended—at least, all that deserved 
the name of warfare. What remained was not work for such men as 
Marceau and Kléber. 

Thurreau took the usual revenge of writing complaints of -his 
rivals’ “lukewarm patriotism.” ‘They protested, but what availed 
striving against a general who had a brother an agent in mission? 
When the Jacobin Club of Nantes presented civic crowns to the 
conquering generals, the agent Thurreau sprang to the tribune to 
denounce these honours “ stinking of the ancient régime.” “It is to 
the soldiers,” he cried, “who win the victories, who bear the toils 
and hardships of war, that crowns are owing.” Kléber replied with 
force, ‘We, who have risen from the ranks, know that; and our 
soldiers, who each may hope to rise, know that a thousand arms are 
useless unless directed by one head. We accept this crown only to 
attach it to our comrades’ flag.” The applause was for Kléber. 

Marceau had a stormy interview with General Thurreau, which 
resulted in the younger man demanding indignantly an apology or a 
duel, neither of which would the new-made commander grant to one 
henceforth his subordinate. ‘A brave man,” retorted Marceau, 
“would have come to assume his command on the battle-field.” 
However, the matter ended in Marceau’s being sent under arrest to 
Chateaubriand, where he fell ill and was removed to the chateau of 
the ci-devant Count of Chateaugiron, father of Hippolyte Le Prestre, 
his aide-de-camp. And here Marceau found what went some way 
to console him for his own disgrace, and for the conflagrations and 
fusillades which, as he repeated in every letter to Sergent, were just 
the way to swell the rebel battalions. 

Hippolyte Le Prestre had a sister Agathe, seventeen years old, 
tall, well-made, with blonde hair, large blue eyes, and dazzling white 
skin. The rule that the aide-de-camp falls in love with the general’s 
daughter is probably modified when the general is younger than his 
aide. Marceau believed that his passion was returned, but he durst 
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not speak, because the parents belonged to that numerous class of 
Royalists at heart who contributed one son to the Republican armies 
as a paratonnerre. However, one day the countess, seated by her 
guest’s bedside, exclaimed in enthusiasm, “ Happy is the mother of 
such ason!” The eager look in two pairs of young eyes showed her 
how matters stood. Marceau’s suit was received with joy by the 
mother, but by the father with execrations, and oaths never to give 
his daughter to a devastator of the Vendée ; and the lovers could 
only swear fidelity to each other, and wait till the completion of 
Agathe’s twenty-first year should make the consent of one parent 
sufficient. Emira, sister-like, was for her brother breaking off at once 
with a family which had had the bad taste not to welcome him. 
Kléber, on the contrary, cheered him with hopes that new honours 
might melt the father’s heart ; and, sustained by the mother’s per- 
mission to correspond with her, and at rare intervals to enclose a 
note for her daughter, the convalescent suitor departed for Paris— 
to be patched up in more senses than one, for Thurreau had been 
before him with tales, and the Committee of Public Safety was already 
calling him to account for having levied no contributionsin the Vendée. 

“T say nought to thee of the state of public opinion,” wrote 
Marceau from Paris to his old friend Maugars. “It is here more 
than anywhere a whirlpool into which one must take care not to be 
sucked, a burning ray of which one must avoid the heat. So I show 
myself nowhere, I flee committees and bureaux, and keep myself to 
myself ; it is the safest policy.” However, he was introduced by the 
ever faithful Sergent to Carnot, then on the Committee of Public 
Safety. ‘You are very young to win battles,” said the future War 
Minister, looking up in amazement at the boyish figure before him. 
Hearing that Marceau had never been reimbursed for the horses he 
had lost, Carnot called a subordinate : “ How is this?” ‘ Because 
the general’s applications were not made quite in proper form.” 
“The general,” said Carnot, ‘does not stand upon form when his 
horses are shot under him. Send him his money at once. The 
Austrians are to be beaten again ; our new commander must be 
mounted.” And Marceau, to his delight, was appointed to the army 
of Sambre-et-Meuse, as General of division under Jourdan, and 
with opportunities of gaining laurels which, unlike those of the 
Vendée, would not be “ stained with French blood !” 

The last years of Marceau’s life were probably the happiest. Un- 
interrupted successes, friendly relations with his commander-in-chief 
and with all his comrades, opportunities of seeing Emira, who, over- 
coming her scruples about divorce, had at last consented to marry 
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and share the exile of her devoted Sergent, when he was proceeded 
against as regicide and Septembriseur ; and, finally, the company of 
Constantin Maugars, to whom Marceau writes in a strain which 
proves him guiltless of forgetting old friends for new ones : 
Sept. 8, 1794, on the battle-field of Blendorf. 

Tell me when thou art coming. Oh.my friend thou neglectest me and 
makest me think thou dost not love me as I do thee. Only one letter from thee 
in two months! Thou wilt confess I hope that it is not reassuring especially now 
when I should be so glad to know thee well in health and ready to come and help 
me to finish a campaign which has been so fortunate for us. 

A thousand things to our friends. In a few days I shall be fighting will give 
thee my news and will love thee always the same that is more than any man 


living. 

Tell me if I can do anything for thee. Embrace our friends. I am longing 
and pining to see thee. 

This appeal had its effect, as appears from the next letter (written 
from Bonn, November 29, 1794): 

Thou art coming at last. I am content. Set out at once and lose no time. 
What are 100 lives more or less? I can never pay too dear the pleasure of seeing 
thee. So quick and make speed. 

Maugars succeeded Le Prestre as Marceau’s aide-de-camp, and 
they lived like brethren, with all in common, Maugars refusing 
promotion for fear of being parted from his friend. He was pro- 
bably the aide-de-camp under whose guidance the fugitives Sergent 
and Emira first arrived at Coblentz, where Marceau dared not 
receive them, for fear of betraying Sergent to the agents in mission. 
But he sent them by a staff-officer forty-seven louis, a passport, 
and a letter of recommendation to the ladies on whom he was 
quartered ; and, finding himself unexpectedly in their neighbour- 
hood, he came at nightfall to visit them, and to take Emira away to 
be married decorously from her brother’s household. An Austrian 
spied the blue uniform under the civilian overcoat, and next day 
Sergent was arrested by the Austrian authorities, and the papers 
signed by Marceau were found on him. These saved him. No 
Austrian would harm the /rotégé of the general who levied no 
requisitions ; and after a few days’ nominal confinement, Sergent 
was allowed to retire to Basle, where Emira joined him, and the 
two entered upon a happy union of forty years, Emira working with 
her husband at the engraver’s trade, and on holidays going 
mountaineering with him, and astonishing him by her power of 
crossing torrents on tree-trunks. 

Marceau is described at this period as showing “a decent 
gaiety ” in society, avoiding political or military topics, but ready, in 
ladies’ company, with song or improvised verse, or as a partner in 
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little innocent games like “ Pigeon vole.” It was understood that 
his sister was his moral and social mentor, and a wild tale is told 
of an Austrian baroness being employed to offer Emira a jewel of 
fabulous value if she would persuade him to retire and accept the 
hand of an Austrian heiress. ‘The smallest speck is seen on a 
white ground,” and truth compels us to own that, in reference to this 
stage of Marceau’s life, there is a passage in the (Votice by that 
devoted. worshipper Sergent which we wish away. No doubt, as 
Sergent pleads, “ the virtues of a camp are not those of a cloister,” 
and perilous, no doubt, as he also observes, is the position of a con- 
queror of twenty-five who hears on all sides, “‘ Oh, le beau général ! ” 
To some extent Emira, we gather, guessed at her brother’s occasional 
lapses from strict morality ; once she learned enough to call forth 
from her a stern letter which produced contrition, and was the 
means of breaking off the connection in question. But when the 
worst has been said, we may still accept the testimony unanimously 
rendered to the departed hero, “that he wronged no maid and 
deceived no husband.” 

We turn willingly to the subject of the coach and horses offered 
by the Frankfort magistrates to the general evacuating their town— 
an honour, says Sergent, such as is often bestowed on a conqueror 
when entering, but not when retiring—to the letter from the Muni- 
cipality of Tréves, refuting indignantly some statements in the French 
and German papers about the general’s expensive habits and 
requisition of workmen—and to his continued military exploits. At 
Fleurus, indeed, all Marceau’s recruits ran away as soon as they saw 
fire. ‘“ Literally alone” he galloped to the front, and waited for a 
bullet to strike him. Soult approached him. ‘Thou wouldst die, 
on account of thy men’s dishonour. Nay, rather seek them, and 
return with them to victory.” “Yes,” cried Marceau, recovering 
himself, “it is the voice of honour. I hasten, and soon I will be up 
with thee.” And by desperate efforts, in which he had two horses 
shot under him, he succeeded in rallying a part of his men ; and the 
soldiers bestowed the title of Lion of Sambre and Meuse upon the 
general whose excitement was at that very moment relieving itself 
with a fit of weeping. 

At Thal, Marceau gave his word of honour to the retreating 
Austrian general that within eight days he would be on the glacis 
of Ehrenbreitstein. “I'll never believe General Marceau’s word 
again,” said the officer afterwards. ‘“ He promised to be here after 
eight days, and here he is on the fourth.” To Jourdan Marceau wrote 
equally confidently. “I hope to take Coblentz in a day or two. I 
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see thee smile and say, Halt, citizen, you go too fast. Thou art 
right, no doubt, but man proposes and the proverb tells who dis- 
poses.” He hoped that he might not, by an “arrangement @ /a 
diable,” be transferred to the army of the Moselle, which would not 
move. “It would take a crane to stir some people!” His next 
despatch was exultant. “Thy desires are fulfilled. I have taken 
Coblentz, it is a charming town, thou must come here. Anyone but 
myself would make a brilliant letter out of this brilliant affair, but to 
fight well is worth all the flowers of rhetoric. It was warm work, 
but here we are.” He had to confess that at the planting of the 
Tree of Liberty “joy shone only on the faces of our brave soldiers. 
Still it is something to have set up the symbol.” But the autumn 
of 1795 was marked by a great military blunder, of which Kléber 
writes as kindly as possible. 
Kléber to Jourdan, from Engers, Oct. 18, 1795. 

At 9 p.m. I saw a fire-ship appear on the Rhine, near Engers. At once I 
sent word to prevent its approach, and to hasten the artillery’s passage of the 
bridge. I never doubted that this fire-ship came from the enemy, and that we 
should see more of them, as indeed we did, all night long, by tens, by twenties, 
by thirties. 

The two bridges of Neuwied took fire ; and at this moment I am cut off from 
all communication with the left bank. At daybreak we must set to work at a 
new bridge, or must find means of embarkation ; if not I must march upon Bonn, 
but I fear to find the bridge there destroyed also. 

Thcu wilt be astonished to hear these fire-ships came not from the enemy, 
but from an order, ill-advised or ill-executed, of poor Marceau, who took it into 
his head to burn all the boats on the right bank, instead of passing them to the 
eft. He is in despair ; and if he falls not on the field he is resolved not to sur- 
vive the misfortunes he has caused, nor to hear the reproaches he will incur. 

Confess, my friend, that we could hardly ve worse off, but count on my 


courage. 


Marceau had indeed received orders to burn the boats and 
check the enemy’s pursuit, but either he or the engineer Captain 
Souhait under him had miscalculated the time. Mad with despair 
at the sight of the bridges in flames before him, he put a pistol to his 
head. Maugars tore it away, and sent in all haste to Emira, and 
she to Kléber. Kléber was at his side and embracing him in a 
moment. ‘* What art thou doing? Dost thou count no more on 
thy old comrade? Hast thou forgotten Kiéber?” Then Kléber 
charged the engineers to run up a new bridge as fast as possible— 
luckily the enemy had got no wind of their helpless condition—he 
sent Marceau to defend the rear ; and the two generals sat down to 
supper with Sergent and Emira at midnight. The next day the passage 
of the Rhine was effected in good order, and Kléber’s coolness and 
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promptitude saved the army from a disaster like that of the 
Beresina. 

But Marceau left his spirits buried under the ruined bridge. “I 
am far from happiness,” he writes to Kléber; “ I have presentiments, 
and this year has been one of troubles.” He distressed himself 
about desertions, pillages, “true, our starving and shoeless soldiers 
have much to excuse them,” about the commissioners who left him 
I two days without bread, “and drove him mad.” ‘ Why did that 
i 





bullet miss me?” he cried, when the last shot fired at Sulzbach 
struck the officer who stood beside him. The ves angusta domi had 
something to do with this. ‘Iam ruined from top to toe,” he writes. 
| “T have nought save cafe ef efte honour and life which in faith 
becomes a burthen when it offers no fair prospects.” To Emira he 
confides, “ I dare not look forward. What should I do if I lost an 
arm ora leg? My sister my dear sister you are and ever will be 
my sole resource.” And he thus congratulates a friend at Chartres 
| on his marriage : 


| I only regret in the midst of what thou callest glory that I cannot witness 
thy happiness and take like thee a young and charming companion. ‘There one 
finds true joy there only my friend can one count oneself happy. All else is 
but ephemeral. 


During the armistice of 1795 Marceau recovered a spark of his 
| fire. “I would fain,” he said to Sergent, “spread the name of 
Marceau so wide that, were its bearer to appear even in Persia, the 
sovereign should at once offer him the command of his army.” But 
with Emira he preferred to talk of the time when he might retire 
with, as he hoped, an embassy or the government of a fortress, on 
which he might settle down and marry. Here Emira shook her head. 

The two were silent awhile. Suddenly rising and throwing his 
arms about her, “Sister!” cried Marceau, “do you know what we 
I will do when we get to Chartres? We will go to see the donne femme 
Francceur. How pleased she will be when a coach stops at her door, 
i and her little cousin, to whom she used to give cakes, hands out his 
| bride and bids his old nurse embrace her !” 

This convinced Emira that the matter was never out ‘of her 
| brother’s thoughts ; and hereupon he confided to her what he had 
never dared to do before. Agathe was just twenty-one, the formalities 
involved by the father’s non-consent were nearly fulfilled, and the 
Directory had promised him leave of absence to come up and meet 
his bride and her mother at Argenteuil. Upon this the sister kissed 
him and wished him joy, and the lover set out with lightened heart 
upon what was to be his last campaign. 
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On September 19, 1796, Marceau, defending the defile of 
Altenkirchen and protecting the retreat of the main body, sat on 
horseback, field-glass in hand, the centre of a small group of officers. 
He wore—for each detail has been treasured lovingly—hussar 
dolman, boots and pantaloons, a hat from which the plume had been 
shorn at Limbourg, and no scarf, for he would have none but Emira’s 
handiwork, and the one he was expecting from her had been delayed. 
The day was hot, and he was flushed and eager-looking, but sad 
withal, as if brooding on the defection of General Castelvert, whose 
unauthorised raising of the siege of Ehrenbreitstein had exposed 
Marceau’s flank and rendered the retreat necessary. His horse, a 
fine dappled sorrel, of a quiet nature, never moved—would that it had 
swerved—when a Hungarian hussar made a threatening movement, 
and at the same time a shot from behind a tree struck the general’s 
arm above the elbow. Marceau, without a word, turned his horse 
and retreated, while Captain Souhait dropped the hussar with a 
pistol-shot, and, smiling, returned with the fallen man’s horse to his 
commander. “Never mind that now, my friend,” said Marceau, 
whose changed tone betrayed his condition, “I am badly hurt. Let 
not our men know it.” He dismounted just in time to save himself 
from falling, and while his grenadiers, crying “ Let us die to avenge 
him !” kept up a sharp fire, he lay in the dust under the hot sun, 
supported by Souhait and a few others—one of whom was shot dead 
while holding him—and continued to give his orders. “ My friends, 
I am done for,” he gasped, as the enemy pressed, “ but let me not 
fall into their hands—finish me.” Almost against his will, he was 
lifted on two muskets, the horsemen cut branches to shade his head, 
and he was carried through the ranks, still giving his orders and 
directing the retreat, as far as Walmerode, three leagues off, where a 
more solid litter was formed of the side of a cart,and water was 
offered him. The wound was hopeless. The ball, after grazing the 
right arm, had passed slantingwise clean through the body, and was 
found just under the skin of the left hip. Here Bernadotte met him. 
Marceau took his hand. “Go you too, my comrade, to get killed 
for the faults of others ” (this was an allusion to General Castelvert), 
“‘but let me not see our troops fly in disorder—the very thought 
kills me.” 

“No, mon cher,” replied Bernadotte, “ you shall be spared that 
sorrow. While you direct them, they will fight bravely.” And so 
they did, as far as the foot-bridge of Altenkirchen, where Marceau 
had again to beg for water, and was set down to rest. Jourdan and 
his staff came up, with tears in their eyes. ‘ My dear general,” said 
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Marceau, “I can go no further. Write to Prince Charles that I am 
retiring to Altenkirchen—but let me not be counted a prisoner—nor 
yet the officers who accompany me.” ‘Twice again he repeated his 
request to be “ finished ” first. Jourdan promised to do as he asked, 
and would have had him carried on, but was told that would be at 
once fatal. An adjutant-general asked for orders. “I have none,” 
said Marceau, “save that you write to Basle to Emira Marceau- 
Sergent, my good sister, that I must part from her for ever. Tell 
her that this pains me more than all. Often have I said to you that 
all I am, all you have given me credit for, and all I may have done, 
is her work, and to her is the glory.” Then speaking up, to be heard 
by Jourdan, “I commend to you this dear sister and all my family.” 

The litter had to be abandoned, and his orderly, Martin—an 
old comrade from the days of the Germanic Legion—carried him 
on his back the last league to Altenkirchen, where the Austrian 
governor received him, with his officers, secretary, and two surgeons 
in his own house ; the governor’s daughters offered themselves as 
nurses, and Jourdan hastily wrote to the Archduke Charles, that 
“his young friend being unfit to move, he trusted to his honour 
that he should not be considered a prisoner, for the army would 
rather see him die in the midst of them.” His confidence was 
justified. Sergent indignantly refutes the assertion that Marceau 
“fell into the power of the Imperialists.” ‘We love to repeat that 
he was confided to them, a trust as dear as sacred. Why rob his 
Highness of the glory of a deed which, to our mind, is as great as 
a victory?” Equally absurd to hii is the statement that the 
invalid was left behind “for lack of means of transport.” ‘There 
was not a grenadier who would not have coveted the honour of 
carrying Marceau.” 

The wounded man was left to rest for the night, and at break of 
day Baron Kray, commander of the Austrian vanguard, came to 
inquire after him. He was admitted later on, and sat by Marceau’s 
bedside, pressing his hands, and trying to cheer him. The wound 
had been dressed on first arriving, and was somewhat eased, but 
there remained much pain, spitting of blood, and difficulty of 
breathing. “I cannot get over it, I know,” said Marceau; “one 
must be resigned. But to die so young, my career scarce begun, 
and in so petty an occasion—not even fighting!” He asked for 
paper to write his will, but then put it from him, and begged to be 
left alone. The assistants retired, and returned when he had fallen 
into a stupor. Towards dark Martin, left alone with him, fell 
asleep. Marceau woke and called him, then apologised for disturb- 
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ing him. “I could not help it, General,” said Martin, much 
perturbed, “ but I will not do it again.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Marceau, “thou art wearied out ; sleep, sleep 
here. But thou art ill at ease ; lie down by me, since they have 
prepared thee no bed.” And cutting short a protest, “I wish it, 
I order it. When I have need, I will call thee.” And he twisted 
his legs to one side to make room for his comrade. 

At one in the morning of September 21 he felt better, and seized 
the opportunity to dictate a letter to Jourdan, asking promotion for 
two of his officers, and then his will—he had, as was said, nought 
but his peculum castrense, his horses to divide among his comrades, 
and, in money, only 14,400 livres (£576 in English), of which he 
left x,200 livres to Emira, twice as much to his young brother 
Auguste, serving in the Chasseurs, and the rest had to go to his 
creditors. He signed his name firmly, and instantly fell into a 
delirium in which he fancied himself in action, gave orders, and tried 
to rise. At three o’clock he recovered sufficiently to recognise the 
Austrian general Elsuitz, and to address him by name; then he 
again gave some order, turned his head towards Souhait, “ A/on 
ami, je n'en suis plus rien,” and with a last struggle he expired. 

After his death there was found round his neck a miniature of 
Agathe, which Hippolyte Le Prestre recognised as copied from one 
in his possession, which the general must have obtained surrep- 
titiously. Sergent, summoned later on to act as executor, sealed it up 
and sent it back with the countess’s letters. ‘The Archduke Charles 
came with Baron Kray to gaze on the body, and the tears of an 
Austrian hussar fell on Marceau’s sabre. ‘“* WereI French,” said the 
archduke, “I would rather have lost a battle than such a general.” 
Kray’s offer to provide for the funeral was refused, lest it should 
produce the impression that Marceau had died a prisoner. But an 
escort of Austrian hussars was accepted—two companies disputed 
the honour, and it was granted to that which had been oftenest 
engaged against Marceau. Kray indignantly ordered the removal of 
the bandages placed on the eyes of the French officers. “ What 
have we to fear? Have they not to-day lost the best part of their 
forces?” The coffin, with dolman, hat, and Emira’s tardily arrived 
scarf laid on it, was conveyed to Coblentz, where it was placed in the 
castle, and the street outside was illuminated by the townsfolk. Kray 
ordered a suspension of arms for the day, and the body, followed 
by four generals, a cavalry squadron, and the Coblentz magistrates 
dressed in black, was laid in the Fort Petersburg, henceforth renamed 
Fort Marceau, on the evening of September 23, 1796—the same 
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hour and the same place where, two years before, on October 23, 
he had received the capitulation of the Coblentz garrison—while the 
salute from the French camp was echoed by the Austrian guns from 
Ehrenbreitstein. 


A leur commun regret, leur chagrin confondu, 
On ne distingue point quel parti l’a perdu. LESUR. 


But Sergent finds cause to complain of some remissness and 
signs of jealousy on the part of General Castelvert—who, indeed, 
could not forget that, a week ago, he had received a sharp letter 
of reproof from Marceau—and again on the part of the Govern- 
ment at home. “All Marceau’s honours were bounded by the 
banks of the Rhine. Why did not his country raise him a tomb, 
when the enemy offered to do it? But the rising sun outshines 
the setting, and the Directory was then all taken up with its hero 
of Italy.” 

Sergent saw the news in the Gazeffe and, hoping against hope, 
let Emira continue to prepare her brother’s room, and to count the 
days to his coming. “If she hears it from anyone but you,” said at 
last the French ambassador to him, “it will kill her.” Then Sergent 
nerved himself. She remained with eyes fixed, as if dazed. Her 
husband placed a ring with Marceau’s hair on her finger. “.4A/ 
mon ami!” she cried, and fell on his breast sobbing. All that 
friends could do for her was done, in the way of letters of condolence 
from generals, from a cousin Alexandrine at Chartres, from Agathe 
Le Prestre, begging that, in their common grief, they might regard 
each other as sisters. Kléber, lying sick at Schwensart, shut himself up 
two days to mourn, and wept again on meeting Sergent. “I would fain 
quit the service,” he said, “but I must remain to avenge Marceau.” 
He was dissatisfied with the funeral. ‘The corpse of a great man 
should never become food for worms. O corbleu/ had I been in 
command, Marceau’s body should have been burnt.” The Directory 
sent an address of condolence, and, on Jourdan’s application, a pen- 
sion, to Marceau’s mother—who had done as little to deserve it as she 
well could—and found Government appointments for his brothers. 
The Academician Lavallée pronounced, in high-flown carmagnole 
style, an é/oge, at which Moreau wept—rather for the matter than the 
manner of it, suggests Maze—and which Kléber dared not trust him- 
self to come and hear. The name of Marceau was bestowed on the 
Rue du Chapelet at Chartres, where the hero was. born, on the 
ct-devant Rue de Chartres in Paris, and on a line-of-battle ship (a 
tradition kept up to this day, as we have been reminded during the 
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recent visit of the French fleet). ‘‘ Marceau’s Todesfeier,” by the 
German poet Schaler, renewed the idea of a chorus of weeping 
French and Germans, the Germans invoking “blutige Rach’” on 
his ‘ Morder,” the French calling on their country to mourn and 


exult : 
Traure, Vaterland, und frohlocke, 
MARCEAU fiel ! 
Durch des Laurers Meutergeschoss 
Fiel der Held ! 
Traure, Vaterland ! 
Dem Laurer fluchten Austria’s Aedle, 
Die Marceau’s Hochsinn wiirdigten, 
Die dem Menschen im Helden liebten 
Um im Feinde den Freund beweinten. 
Frohlocke, Vaterland ! 


A month after Marceau’s death, the Austrians made an unsuc- 
cessful attack on the fort named after him. When they had retired, 
the French sentinel was found still guarding his general’s grave. 
He had meant to perish there, he explained, but the Austrians 
had only looked at him and passed on. Marceau’s soldiers sub- 
scribed for a stone pyramid, of Kléber’s design, towards which 
Agathe sent 12,000 francs—anonymously, for not even now would 
the stern father relent. Next year the body was exhumed, and, in 
compliance with Kléber’s wishes, burnt, the ashes being, in pseudo- 
classical fashion, divided between the tomb and the sorrowing 
Agathe and Emira. The epitaph, “ Hic cineres, ubique nomen,” 
has become inappropriate, for the tomb was twice broken into in 
hopes of plunder, and the ashes were scattered abroad. But the 
pyramid stands on the “slope of rising ground,” to which it was 
removed in 1819 on account of alterations in the citadel; and 
the stone placed by Captain Souhait to mark the spot where the 
death-shot was fired was held sacred by the peasants. ‘We feel 
sure,” said an old man to Sergent, “ that while that brave general’s 
stone remains, it will preserve us from hail and thunder.” 

Sergent solaced himself by engraving vignettes of Marceau’s fune- 
ral urn, by the side of which a dishevelled Agathe, wearing her lover’s 
portrait about her neck, sinks fainting into the arms of an Emira ina 
gipsy bonnet ; it spoils the pathos to find that the real Agathe ended 
by marrying a marquis. Further, Sergent made a point of recording 
every compliment paid by Austrian officers to “ Madame the sister 
of the brave Marceau.” But these were barren honours. A more 
substantial reward came at last to Emira in the following way. 
After the battle of Wagram, Buonaparte, holding a review, announced 
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that he would grant favours to all who had been wounded. Maugars, 
Marceau’s former aide-de-camp, retired to his tent to write a peti- 
tion, and presented it under his arm ina sling. Meeting Emira and 
her husband some time later, he asked her if she had any news from 
France. No, she replied, and Maugars changed the subject. But 
two years later Emira received official notice that a pension was 
granted her, and that the arrears of two years would be paid. She 
was amazed ; to whose favour could this be owing? Maugar’s 
question recurred to her mind. She wrote to him, and he replied 
with joy that his petition, which he had deemed forgotten, was for a 
pension for “Marceau’s beloved sister, she who had been a true 
mother to him.” “And Maugars has remained a captain!” com- 
ments Sergent. “This petition wanted but one word to make it 
perfect— Granted to the Chef de bataillon, Maugars.” 

Emira died at Nice in 1834, aged eighty years. Her husband 
lived on till 1847, an old man of ninety-six, toothless, but hale and 
sound in mind, delighting to receive visitors of all nations in his 
room hung over with his various engravings of Emira and Marceau. 
As a special favour, he would sometimes admit the visitor to the 
inner cabinet, where Marceau’s sabre and funeral urn stood on the 
mantelshelf, and where on the wall hung the last gown worn by 
Emira. 


E. PERRONET THOMPSON. 
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THE OLD INNS OF SALT HILL. 


“HE hamlet of Salt Hill lies better than half a mile west of 
‘| Slough, on the Old Bath Road. It formerly consisted of two 
large inns, on opposite sides of the way, at a short distance from each 
other and connected by what might pass fora street. But on the 
Slough side a number of cottages have been recently built, suited for 
the families of working men ; and should, as seems likely in course 
of time, a church be added, the settlement may gradually form itself 
into a separate district. ‘The more westerly of the two inns was 
called the “Castle,” and must have been, in prosperous days, a con- 
siderable fabric—made up of three connected buildings, and standing 
in its own grounds, with a garden to the south, from whence a long 
stretch of the Thames valley came in sight. The other establishment 
was called the “ Windmill,” and, from its association with the curious 
old festival the Eton Montem, perhaps more generally known. 

Before railway times a journey of some twenty miles was con- 
sidered sufficient to carry the weary statesman or over-worked 
artist into a renovating country seclusion ; and a Sunday was often: 
spent by celebrities at these Salt Hill inns. The “Windmill” had a 
beautiful garden in front, separated from it only by the high-road. 
The ground was planted with fine trees and girdled by a brook ; and, 
though the view from the windows was thus obstructed, at a little 
distance towards London there was, and is, a charming prospect of 
Windsor Castle, of the buildings at Eton, and of both towns and 
their environs. This can be best obtained exactly where the lane 
from Stoke Poges meets the main road ; and it is a landscape calcu- 
lated to impress a person walking up from that village. It seems 
not unlikely, when all things are considered, that this is the spot 
which inspired Gray with his delightful stanzas on Eton College. 
The poem in the Pembroke MS. is headed, “Ode on a Distant 
Prospect of Windsor and the Adjacent Country,” and that accords 
better with what is seen at this point than the later title, which refers 
more particularly to the school and chapel at Eton. If it should be 
objected that the line— 

That crown the wat’ry glade, 
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implies that the view included the stream flowing through the Eton 
fields, and that the actual river is not visible from the road here, the 
answer might be that Gray would not trouble himself about such a 
fact. With him a locality might generally supply a train of ideas, 
but he kept his eye on selected details rather than on the object. If 
he received his poetic impulse out of doors he composed at his desk, 
and within reach of his books. It has been urged that the church- 
yard of Stoke Poges was not the one that suggested the elegy, because 
all particulars do not agree. Gray’s method did not require that they 
should ; and Mr. Penn, who must have known, surely settled the 
question when he inscribed verses from the elegy on the sarcophagus 
he raised just opposite the spot. The Eton ode was written at Stoke 
in the autumn of 1742. 

Mr. Charles Kean, the actor, was fond of ruralising at the 
“Windmill.” He had distinguished himself at Eton school, and 
seems always to have warmly cherished the recollections of his youth, 
and of the friendships he made in the beautiful playing-meadows. 

The first four-in-hand club in London was formed in 1807, and 
called the “Bensington (4veviter Benson) Driving Club,” because one 
of its rules was to drive twice a year to Bensington, a village between 
Henley and Oxford, about 46 miles from town, and containing a 
good inn, the ‘White Hart.” The number of members was limited to 
twenty-five, and the association was so sought after that, in 1808, 
Mr. Charles Buxton founded a second club, called the “Four-Horse 
Club.” The drive with this club was to the Salt Hill inns. Patronage 
was distributed alternately between the “Windmill” and the “Castle.” 
The distance from London is put down in Paterson’s “ Roads” as 
twenty-one miles and a quarter. But the amateurs took it very 
quietly, lunching at the “ Packhorse,” Turnham Green, further 
refreshing at the “‘ Magpies,” Hounslow Heath, and finally dining and 
passing the night at Salt Hill. As the Bath Road was crowded 
during the dark hours with hay carts and provision waggons, and the 
times were those of “three bottles,” it seems as well that the return 
was made the next day, with all the advantages of light and reason. 

On one occasion a dispute arose as to whether the fare and 
accommodation were better at the “ Castle” or at the “Windmill.” 
The landlords were put on their metal, and three dinners—two at 
the “Castle” and one at the “ Windmill ”—left the question still 
undecided. But at the second competition dinner at the “ Windmill ” 
the weather was excessively hot, and the gentlemen were just turning 
to the table for their meal when a body of waiters and attendants 
entered, and entreated the guests not to sit down on the chairs they 
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were then using, but to exchange them for cool ones, now brought. 
This attention was thought so delicate that the palm was at once 
awarded to the “ Windmill.” 

As we call up the procession and its surroundings to our mind’s 
eye we must remember two points. It was before the epoch of 
Macadam, and therefore the stones with which the roads were made 
were not broken to the same size, and beaten and rolled after being 
watered. It may be just mentioned, in passing, that Macadam 
appears to have taken his master-idea from the Aunkur roads of India, 
where the curious nodules of lime, so called, are found pretty well 
of the same dimensions. Again, the carriages were not drags, but 
barouches with yellow bodies. A preference was expressed for bay 
horses, and they carried rosettes at their headstalls. The coachmen 
wore long drab coats, with huge mother of pearl buttons; blue 
waistcoats with yellow stripes, plush breeches, and low-crowned hats. 
Further particulars will be found in the Duke of Beaufort’s most 
entertaining volume on “ Driving,” in the Badminton Library. 

By old Eton men the “Windmill” will be remembered as 
Botham’s. It acquired this name from two brothers who conducted it, 
with great skill and experience. One of these, Mr. George Botham, 
still survives at an advanced age, as the respected owner of Wexham 
Court. The brothers, again, were nephews of old Mrs. Botham, of 
whom a pen portrait is given in the Duke’s book. She presided 
over the “Pelican” at Speenhamland, Newbury, with regard to 
which hostelry Quin is said to have written : 

The famous inn at Speenhamland, 
That stands below the hill, 

May well be called the ‘‘ Pelican,” 
From its enormous bill. 

This, perhaps, was never true, but the name suggested a joke 
which could not be resisted. At any rate prices were not exorbitant 
in Mrs. Botham’s time, and lovers of the gentle art of angling will 
testify to the efficient moderation of the establishment still existing 
there. 

The Duke writes very nicely of the landlady of the “ Pelican,” as 
she appeared when he was a boy. “I must not forget dear old 
Mrs. Botham, with her rich black silk gown, and her high, white- 
sort of modified widow’s cap. She was always kind and hospitable. 
When the family posted up they dined there, and were all made to 
drink a little most excellent cherry brandy ; each was presented with 
a cornet or screw of white paper containing brandy snaps of the 
very best, and when children travelled by the coach they had the 
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same. The cherry brandy was noted all over the country. Mrs. 
Botham died at a ripe old age, respected by all who knew her.” 

Readers of Lord Grey’s correspondence with the Princess Lieven 
will recollect that he dated occasionally from the “Cock,” Eaton 
Socon, a famous house kept by Mrs. Walker. It was comfortable 
enough to afford a pleasant retreat to the busy statesman, who 
doubtless found a warm, if not, with poor Shenstone, his warmest 
welcome in an inn. 

It is said that women have not hitherto produced an oratorio or 
opera, and that no masterpiece exists from their brush. Let it be 
urged, er contra, that they have often shown a genius for inn- 
keeping ; and this not only in the household department—where it is 
not strange they should excel—but in the horsing of coaches and in 
the management of posting, postboys, ostlers, and the other not 
always very tractable hangers-on of the stable yard. Single ladies 
even have succeeded admirably. In the days of the old East India 
College, at Haileybury, Miss Fanny Brown, of the “ Bull,” Ware, 
was a well-known elderly maiden, who extended the care of an 
amiable aunt to some of the more frivolous students. Mrs. Walker’s 
inn at Eaton Socon was in later days, when roads were smooth and 
posting rapid, a favourite resting-place for newly-married couples. 
It was near St. Neots, and not too distant a drive for the long after- 
noons of summer. 

But earlier the inns at Salt Hill were similarly employed. They 
were not, however, very quiet places ; there was a, great deal of traffic 
on the Bath Road. Horses were often changed at Salt Hill, and the 
down coaches mostly breakfasted there. And when the four-horse 
club men were spending their evening in the little hamlet, and Captain 
Morris or Mr. Prowse was there and in good voice, it seems not 
unlikely that there was a sound of revelry by night. The patronage 
extended to the “Castle ” by Mr. Buxton’s driving companions about 
the year 1810 shows that at that time no prejudice existed against 
the establishment ; but some years before, in the latter half of the 
last century, a tragic occurrence ruined the reputation of the house, 
whether justly or not shall be here briefly inquired. 

On March 29, 1773, a party of gentlemen met at the “ Castle.” 
They were, it appears, members of the Colnbrook Turnpike Trust, 
Colnbrook being a village about five miles nearer London, and, like 
Salt Hill itself, on the Bath Road. They took the opportunity of 
the trust business to inspect a body of paupers.. These poor 
creatures were probably applicants for outdoor relief, or were 
anxious to prove their right of settlement, or to urge their objections 
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to vexatious removal; for in those days the landowners and 
tenant farmers were the only persons to find the means for the poor 
rate, and it was their interest to prevent paupers marrying, to pro- 
hibit their building cottages, and to require clear proof of their right 
of settlement in any particular parish. In 1723 an Act was passed 
authorising the establishment of workhouses in any village where it 
was thought necessary ; but there was no union of parishes till far 
later. To give an idea of what could be done in the way of 
ignoring, if not of suppressing, pauperism, it may be mentioned that 
the whole sum for the relief of the poor in England and Wales, at 
the time of the incident under description, is believed to have been 
little more than one and a half million. The poor rates now exceed 
fifteen millions ; but the population, of course, has enormously in- 
creased, and the whole of the sum is not applied to the poor. The 
indigent had a rough time of it, because the ratepayers were anxious 
to keep them moving, or drive them into rude asylums, such as were 
the workhouses of the day, from whence they would voluntarily 
decamp. The turnpike trustees were, probably, most of them magis- 
trates and justices of the peace, and exercised a general supervision 
over the disposal and treatment of the pauper classes. And the 
present inspection may well have been intended to allow of any 
obvious injustice and hardship being set right. The record of what 
occurred is taken from the Gentleman’s Magazine, under date May 
1773, and is imperfect in details. After business had been trans- 
acted the trustees all dined together. Only eleven names are given, 
but it is not quite clear that the list is exhaustive. The names them- 
selves indicate position in the county: the Hon. W. O’Brien, 
Captain Needham—three others are military men—Mr. Walpole 
Eyre, and soon. All who were present at the dinner, except one, 
were taken ill. They sickened probably gradually, and, it is said, 
in some ten days were seriously unwell. When the Magazine was 
published five were dead. With regard to one gentleman, Mr. 
Walpole Eyre, the exact date on which he succumbed is known, 
from the parish register at Burnham. It was April 13. There is no 
mention whether inquests were held or post-mortem examinations 
directed, and an inquiry made for the purposes of this paper 
elicits that the records at the coroner’s office do not go back so far, 
as from time to time the older papers have been destroyed. It 
seems desirable that the county councils should make arrangements 
for the preservation of inquest records, as coroners will hencefor- 
ward be appointed by them, and will remain, in some degree, under 
their supervision. The Magazine, however, states that “from every: 
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circumstance that can be collected” the illnesses were caught from 
contagion, and that their nature was of a type of disease incident to 
paupers ; and so it may be concluded that medical evidence was 
taken at the time. We know from the labours of John Howard, and 
the account of his life, what a scourge the so-called jail fever was at 
a period contemporaneous with the catastrophe under notice. Nor is 
there anything incredible in the supposition that a body of paupers, 
badly fed, badly clothed, and huddled into imperfectly drained 
dens, should carry with them the germs of malignant typhoid 
disease. The medical treatment then prevalent rendered the 
malady more fatal. Bleeding and drastic purgatives hastened the 
mischief commenced by under-nutrition and blood-poisoning. 

Of course when so sad and striking an occurrence took place 
gossiping tongues were not idle, and a few ill-natured talkers were 
anxious to make out that there was something wrong either in the 
kitchen or the cellar at the ‘Castle ”—some poisonous herb, per- 
haps, accidentally used. It was not without precedent that monks- 
hood had been mistaken for horse radish. One story was that the 
Madeira had been drawn too near the filings. But from the 
Magazine already quoted it would appear that the belief was 
generally prevalent that the cause of the fatal sickness might be 
traced to the inspection of the body of indigent people who were 
collected together at the trust meeting. It would be presumptuous 
to call the visitation a punishment, or to attempt to trace the hand 
of Providence in what befell these country gentlemen. Nothing is 
known of their characters, and they may well enough have been 
benevolent and charitable persons. But what are called the laws 
of nature exercise themselves irrespective of the individual who 
perhaps unwittingly sets them in motion. If nitre and carbon and 
sulphur, intimately mixed, are ignited, there is an explosion, though 
the spark may have fallen from the lamp of a saint. Oppression and 
deprivations—whether of food or of air—produce with bad constitu- 
tions a condition of blood which is contagious, and the fatal posses- 
sion may be transmitted to a bishop—to anyone. There can be no 
question that landowners and landholders had harried and worried 
the pauper population, in many instances driving them from the 
country into the suburbs of towns, where they formed the nucleus of 
what are now called “the dangerous. classes.” The drunkard, the 
thief, the burglar—ultimately, perhaps, the murderer—owe their exist- 
ence, in some measure, to the shortcomings of responsible people. 

And therefore when these outcasts at Salt Hill, who seemed so 
helpless, but were really so formidable, shook their pestilent rags, 
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and the rosy squires grew pale and sickened, some of them even 
unto death, it cannot but be admitted that there was a semblance of 
retribution, which might well produce serious reflections. And so 
much can be said without casting the least reproach on the particular 
sufferers. 

The account which has been relied on is not quite free from a 
sense of the comical appearance of these famished scarecrows. That is 
a feeling which has now passed away. Butas late as some sixty years 
ago the cachet of respectability bestowed by “a good coat to the back ” 
rendered the absence of this garment a ground for ridicule. Vaga- 
bonds and paupers, and even the humbler artisans, were held to be 
fair game for a little—not necessarily unkind—merriment. Southey 
could not write the Life of John Bunyan without occasionally pausing 
to smile at his self-imposed task of glorifying a tinker. But, thanks 
to Carlyle and others, such notions have disappeared. Till within 
a short time back, it may be said, then, that the catastrophe at Salt 
Hill lived in the memory of persons who had heard of it as a local 
tradition, and was attributed to fever caught from intercourse with a 
party of infected paupers. There was no further mystery than that 
naturally shrouding an accident which was not very fully reported. 
Think of how differently it would have been treated now—pictures 
of the inn, pictures of the garden ; portraits of the victims, portraits 
of the leading indigent ; the landlord interviewed, the doctors in- 
terviewed ; and the results of “our reporter’s” inquiries at the 
different country houses, all fully recorded. 

A year or two ago, however, Mr. Bentley, himself a resident of 
Slough, published the journal of a Mrs. Papendiek, a member of a 
family who were employed about the court of George III. She has 
much to relate of interesting people with whom she was intimate, 
including the Herschels and Zoffanys, who, like herself, resided at 
Upton. In this work appears a wholly different account of the tragedy 
at the “Castle.” According to her, nineteen died out of a larger 
number attacked immediately after dining, and only one gentleman, 
who was prevented dining, escaped altogether. 

The fatality was so generally attributed to the cooking that the 
landlord, Partridge, was ruined, and, indeed, did not long survive.: 
She then proceeds to relate that, many years after, the whole secret 
came out. The widow, Mrs. Partridge, set up a school at Hammer- 
smith, and with the assistance of her daughters did very well. In 
the course of time, however, lying on her death-bed, Mrs. Partridge 
disclosed that she knew the mystery of the fatal repast. A cook 
hadcome down from London, and proposed sitting up the night before 
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the dinner, as, he said, the long stewing was the great point in making 
the turtle soup. He fell to sleep, the fire went out, and in the morn- 
ing he heated up the soup without removing it from the pan. From 
the acids used in the cooking verdigris was formed. This impreg- 
nated one or two other dishes, and the result was that those who 
partook of the soup and other tainted delicacies were all poisoned. 

Now from these details it will be well first to separate those 
which present no difficulty and rest on the authority of a lady in 
every way trustworthy, and then consider the remaining ones. 

It may be received at once that Partridge lost his customers. 
Even if the accident was not generally attributed to the dinner it 
is not improbable that people avoided frequenting the scene of a 
disaster. Innkeepers have a great objection to a death occurring in 
their houses, and even make a charge for the injury it causes. And 
there is no reason for doubting that Mrs. Partridge settled at Ham- 
mersmith, and that she finally made the confession attributed to her. 
Fur*her, it may be held a fact—why should it not be so ?—that the 
cook went to sleep and allowed verdigris to form in the stewing-pan, 
and was entirely under the impression that he had caused the catas- 
trophe. Mrs. Papendiek tells her anecdote in good faith, and it may 
be accepted in the same spirit. The circumstance that Mrs. Par- 
tridge kept the secret of the verdigris accounts for its not being men- 
tioned in the Gentleman’s Magazine, but it does not inany way prove 
that the verdigris did cause the illnesses. With respect to the 
number who died, it is not gathered that Mrs. Papendiek had further 
authority than rumour, and in her additional statement that the 
attacks were immediate, and that in some cases death ensued at 
the hotel itself, before removal could take place, there is the difficulty 
that when the Magazine was published in May only five were dead up 
to that time, and that we know Mr. Walpole Eyre did not die till 
April 13. 

There is a curious point. Mrs. Papendiek remarks that one 
gentleman entirely escaped, because he was prevented dining. This 
seems to have been a Mr. Pote, whose immunity from any harm was 
remarked at the time. But what is related of him in the contem- 
porary record? Why, that he was not present at the inspection of 
the paupers, but walked about in the garden. It does not seem 
necessary, therefore, to come to a new conclusion in consequence 
of the fresh information supplied by Mrs. Papendiek. The exact 
number of gentlemen who were taken ill, and out of them how 
many died, cannot be considered certain ; but little doubt need 
exist that Mrs. Papendiek’s figures are far too high. 
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If Mrs. Partridge told her husband the cook’s story he may have 
believed that the blame lay in his kitchen. If she did not tell him 
he may still have had to grieve over the loss of customers, and the 
expenses of the place may have been finally too much for him. We 
have seen, however, that in 1808 the “Castle” had entirely 
recovered its popularity. But the verdigris story, though there is no 
reason for doubting the perfect veracity of Mrs. Papendiek, Mrs. 
Partridge, and the cook, cannot be received as explaining the origin 
of the illnesses ;—in the first place, because the effects of that 
acetate produced under the circumstances described could not 
have been of the gravity and on the scale of what was witnessed ; 
and in the second, because the slow sickening and delayed develop- 
ment do not accord with the symptoms which would result from 
verdigris ; and, thirdly, because the solution of the mystery offered 
at the time is sufficient, natural, and highly probable, fitting in 
better than any other hypothesis with all the known features of the 
case. 

If space should be hereafter accorded some curious particulars 
may be related concerning the old Eton procession to the “ Montem” 
at Salt Hill ; the dinner there, and other proceedings especially con- 
nected with the “Windmill” Inn, whose dramatic end by fire may. 


then be noted. 
J. W. SHERER. 
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CHIVALRY AND MATRIMONY. 


ITH all its fine expressions of ardent devotion to the fair sex, 

and the multitude of its exquisite pretensions, Chivalry was 

the degradation of the highest and tenderest human instincts, the 

veritable curse of the course of true love. Sucha statement presents 

itself to the romantic believer as a terrible counterblast ; but it is 

true nevertheless. ‘The records of the Treasury and the Law Courts 

of those days, in furnishing the experience of popular life deeply 

marked by the worst shades of modern shortcomings, provide the 
fullest proof. 

Chivalry did not make marriages, at least in the sense of those 
born of love’s young dream ; it entirely ignored all sexual affections, 
and sold its victims with ruthless indifference to all mutuality. 
There were not two parties to its bargains ; there was only one, who 
was always the third of the group, and the one interested not in 
satisfying the yearnings of the impassioned, but in a pecuniary 
sense of their value. He was the vendor, and might be either king 
or baron. But whichever he was, he was the incarnation of un- 
scrupulous power. The matrimonial transactions of chivalry were 
mercenary. To them there were no “contracting parties” in the 
shape of whispering lovers, ardent swains and coy maidens. On the 
other hand, there were but sullen indifference or hating compliance. 
Chivalry canted about its faith in women and the purity of its own 
motives, because it could not sing of love—it may be said that it so 
canted because it knew it must cant. It knew that its marriages 
had not been made in heaven, and of ethereal sentiment. They 
were coarsely bargained for, either in the King’s Exchequer, or in 
the open market-place. Chivalry knew itself as a social falsity 
and the parent of lust. As a consequence, the “lower orders ” have 
had to give us the nomenclature of our love affairs. Chaucer, the 
very mirror of the era of chivalry, has typified lust with his master’s 
hand ; but he has no picture of the gratified tenderness of longing 
youth. In his surroundings it was not suffered to exist. These 
surroundings had no terms to enumerate the ardent swains and coy 
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maidens of rusticity. But if the aristocracy can produce no one 
instance of the coy maiden, and the rustic sweetheart remains to 
mock the dubious fiancée, it has a wealth of the arts of diplomacy, 
and an inexhaustible list of the terms of intrigue. Chivalry gave 
expression to the word maitresse, which may have, and had, the 
funniest of meanings. 

In those brave days of old the matchmakers were rapacious 
fathers, the most unscruplous dealers were amorous widows, actual 
or expectant, who with the keenness of their art and impulses were in 
the habit of carefully supplying themselves with gold to meet the 
emergency. The cash offerings that widows made to secure marital 
rights are astonishing in their value. A charming instance of ante- 
vidual diplomacy is afforded by the manceuvres of Nicholaa de 
Emingfrid, a despondent Huntingdonshire wife. In 1199, when the 
manor houses of England were filled with crippled and consumptive 
Crusaders, and not a single baron in the land had five hundred pounds 
in coin, Nicholaa was the wife of William Rufus, and evidently 
expecting him to die. Weary of a life that had become passionless, 
and grown wanton in her weariness, she approached the mercenary 
Lackland with a gift, and with the subtle measures prompted by a 
yearning love. She offered the king 4100—say £2,000 of present 
money, and a meaningful earnest of her anxiety—that she may not 
be constrained to marry! Poor devoted Nicholaa! how crushed 
she was with the burden of her misery. But with further caution and 
a knowledge of the mutability of her woman’s nature, she added the 
saving clause, that if of her own accord she should hereafter wish to 
marry, she will only do so after having taken the king’s counsel. The 
manceuvre of this wily dame was delightfully successful. The year 
had not elapsed before one Vitor de Wade gives to the king 70 
marks “for having seizin of Nicholaa,” who was the wife, and had 
become the widow of William Rufus, with her goods and chattels ; 
and with an astuteness that one recognises as hers alone, he promises 
to pay one-half the money on the very moment when he marries her, 
and the remainder at the second feast of St. Michael after the king’s 
coronation. Such a bargain was doubly diplomatic ; it alike satisfied 
eagerness and caution. John’s love of money for the purpose of 
spending would expedite the marriage to the utmost. So we see how 
aptly chivalry could teach the art of plotting and bargaining, when 
once it had destroyed the pleasantries of original love. 

The matrimonial bargainings were simply brutal. In the reign 
of John the appeal, “Come live with me and be my love,” was a 
mockery, for the condition “And I will ever faithful prove” was an 
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impossibility. Mutual love was not recognised, therefore mutual 
fidelity was ignored. Sir Alonzo the brave might love the fair 
Imogene, and be loved in return with a soulful devotion, but that 
was of little consequence in the eyes of the king and the law. Sir 
Alonzo was the tenant of lands and a chattel of the king ; there was, 
therefore, in him a pecuniary value, and he was treated accordingly. 
This is one fashion of restraining the imagination of Alonzo the 
brave. Philip FitzRobert offers to the king £200 sterling, 100 
bacon hogs, and 100 cheeses, to have in custody the land which 
belonged to Yvo de Munbi with his heir, until the heir be of age and 
ought to marry, with the advice of the king and the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Such a bargain would place Sir Alonzo the brave, 
willing or unwilling, in the arms of a damsel of the house of Fitz- 
Robert, the cult of which may be estimated by the hogs and cheeses. 
The domestic pzean would hardly be “Arms and the man, I sing,” 
and yet the transaction was of chivalry. 

In the highest ranks vast sums passed to effect these little arrange- 
ments, from which the king obtained a very considerable revenue. 
John, Earl of Lincoln, gave 3,000 marks—say £40,000 of present 
money—to have the marriage of Richard de Clare for the benefit of 
Matilda, his eldest daughter, and the money had to be secured by 
the pledges of his friends, the payment being spread over a term of 
years. Simon de Montfort gave 10,000 marks~—-nearly £150,000o— 
to have the custody of the lands and heir of Gilbert de Umfraville 
with the marriage of the heir. ‘These transactions may. be described 
as of the simple order, being far above the reach of rivalry, which in 
John’s ways meant jobbery. There were others more involved, for 
faithless Lackland was exorbitant in his demands, and kept possession 
till the highest bidder could be found ; and in more than one instance 
—when the “chattel” was easier of reach, and so commanded a 
greater number of bidders—after the sale to one man had been 
arranged, a larger offering by some other aspirant deprived him of his 
intended bargain. Varying influences mark the variety of these trans- 
actions, Sewal FitzHenry, with a most clerkly knowledge of the table 
of affinity, offers to the king one hundred marks for license to marry 
the sister of his wife, Isabel Sewal de Maniai, to his nephew ; and 
also a destrier and a palfrey which Geoffrey FitzPeter had received, 
with a view of hurrying the matter, as we may believe, and avoiding 
disappointment. ‘This little arrangement was coolly set aside when 
Philip de Ulcot came and offered one hundred pounds! That was 
sound political economy, my masters !—selling in the highest market 
with the further advantage of not having bought. It was also the 
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most astute of trading, for it ignored all motives of conscience, 
King John, who knew how to drive a bargain as well as any modern 
Yorkshire horsedealer, is certainly maligned when described as 
worthless ; he was the greatest master of finance who ever occupied 
the English throne. 

Then we have the wiles and betimes the solicitudes of the mothers 
of chivalry. It is due to their emotions to describe them as for 
the most part worthy of their object. Hugh de Haversham offers 
the king two hundred marks to have the custody of the land and 
heir of Wiliiam de Clinton, with the marriage of the heir. Hugh was 
seeking a bargain, which the widowed mother, Isabel de Clinton, de- 
termined to deprive him of, either on the score of love or barter. She 
offered John Lackland three hundred marks for the marriage, and he 
cancelled the bargain with Hugh. There is no doubt John resorted 
to these tricks to squeeze impressionable and tender-hearted parents. 
Sometimes he had to meet combinations well calculated to baffle 
even his astuteness. Gilbert, son of Gilbert de Calweleya, and 
Alicia, his mother, offer eighty marks and two palfreys that he, young 
Gilbert, may have the land which belonged to Gilbert his father, and 
that he may marry according to his own pleasure, with the advice of 
Alicia, his mother, who may follow her own counsel in marrying him. 
This was evidently an instance of the careful mother having the 
bride-elect under her own wing. Gundreda, who was the wife of 
Geoffrey Huse, offers to the king two hundred marks to have the 
custody of Geoffrey, his son and heir, with all his land, until he be 
of such age that he may and ought to hold land, and that she may 
dispose of him in marriage with the advice of his kindred and friends. 
What little project Gundreda was working out thus thoughtfully we 
have not learnt, but she clearly intended her boy should be pro. 
tected, even at the cost of a very smart fine. If all the transactions 
of chivalry could be reduced to these little diplomacies we might not 
speak so ill of it. 

One of John’s most shameless bargainings runs in a memorandum 
referring to the stately house of Neville, of which Mary of Middleham , 
an enforced wife, was then saying she would be no man’s mere play- 
thing. Hugh de Neville offers thirty marks for a marriage for the 
use of his granddaughter. John took his offer without naming the 
“chattel” to be supplied, but did not forget to add this condition :— 
“If anyone is willing to give more for that wardship than Hugh offers, 
let such person have it, unless Hugh is willing to give the same for 
it!” As we have already said, John was indeed a master of finance 
—far above the manufacture of one-pound notes. Another instance 
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of his greatness lies in the experience of Thomas Noel, who offered 
three hundred marks and three palfreys to marry his younger daughter 
to Eustace FitzStephen, Geoffrey FitzPeter, the sheriff, being com- 
manded to take some pledges thereon ; “and the same earl shall also 
give to the king one good goshawk which was in the possession of 
Geoffrey FitzPeter.” Greedy John Lackland! That “good gos- 
hawk” was merely a violent seizure thy rapacity could not pass by. 

Love-making in the days of chivalry was not a passion: as we have 
seen, it was a trade, and of a debased order in some of its branches. 
It is true brides were won, bridegrooms were hooked, even in those 
sad days ; but neither end was reached by the powers of love and 
hardihood. The successful agency was then wholly, as now mainly, 
money ; but this perhaps may be said in favour of the earlier 
method—the money was tendered in the open market-place, and the 
“chattel” put up to the highest bidder. There was no attempt to 
disguise this fact by arranged intervals of billing and cooing. It 
was not the prerogative of the Queen of Beauty to lay her own fair 
charms and broad acres at the feet of the bravest of the brave 
because he had won her admiration by the prowess of his lance or 
the lightning strokes of his deadly brand. As a wife, she might 
intrigue in the after-days, and she did, but then !—chivalry was 
satisfied. Nor was she singular in this deprivation. Rosy-cheeked 
Phyllis might not single out the best dancer on the village green, 
or the deftest archer at the village butts, and bid him come to her 
as a husband. Such power was completely and legally withdrawn 
from each of them—and in the case of poor Phyllis to her shame, 
and to the worst parental misery of her father. And if she intrigued, 
why—she copied her betters ! 

Lord Lochinvar may have unhorsed all comers, and have proved 
that Lady Clara Vere de Vere, who had given him her badge to 
carry through the fray, “was peerless of beauty and spotless of 
fame” ; but there his efforts in the way of personal regard absolutely 
ended. Clara may have laid her flushed cheek upon Lochinvar’s 
manly breast, and with the rosiest of lips, the most downcast of eyes, 
have declared in the witching tones of maidenly modesty, ‘“‘ My soul, 
I love thee” ; but that was all she was permitted to do on the right 
side of morality and honesty of life. Under no. circumstances, 
except the advance of cash, or hams, palfreys, hens and eggs which 
had immediate cash value, might she complete her declaration by 
bringing forward the priest and having the knot tied. Colin’s 
yeoman-fortune and matchless strength may have captivated Phyllis, 
and earned the flocks and herds of her yeoman father ; Colin and 
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Phyllis may have repeated all the natural effusions of Clara the 
peerless and proud Lochinvar; but there also came the end of 
their honest and affectionate efforts. In each case the check-string 
of the law was tightened by the cursed love of gold, and individual 
wishes were despised. 

Norman civilisation had given the ominous phrase, Jaron et 
Jemme, the antithesis of love and affection, a phrase which has to 
be translated in the light of the above expressions, bargain and sale ; 
it was a dreadful substitute for the old native expression, gaffer and 
gammer. But this may be said for it, the medizval courts were 
never pestered with actions for breach of promise, and they knew 
but very little of divorce, for society could not contemplate universal 
outbreak. Norman civilisation had rendered these things im- 
possible. When the “chattel” had to be sold by a third party the 
promises of lovers were but the beginning of disappointment—a 
receipt for the pecuniary consideration was the only validity. But 
this arrangement was not the absolute remedy for villany, for even 
with it as a safeguard confiding damsels found too late men would 
betray. One instance of the wiles of a base deceiver illustrates the 
humanity of human nature, for they come up from their grave of 
six centuries with the living features of to-day. In the reign of 
Edward I., Agnes de Sparkesford, a beguiled Somersetshire heiress, 
presumably of mature years and declining opportunity, impleaded 
William de Potenay, a brisk youth who insidiously wandered abroad 
for the prey that home would deny him. Notwithstanding the candour 
of the age, William had acquired all the arts of the modern betrayer, 
“‘ because under the hope of marriage she had enfeoffed him of her 
lands.” This being done he coolly threw her over, telling her 
the insulting truth that he was married to another woman. William 
was Clearly a finished artist, but the outraged Agnes was superior to 
the feebleness of love, soshe “had him up.” The stolid Somerset- 
shire jury did not appreciate his artistic qualities in the light he 
would have them shown. At their hands the rascal received a 
merited exposure and punishment. They plainly declared William 
came to Agnes and made her understand he would willingly marry 
her, “to which she consented.” Then after the lapse of several 
days—she had been somewhat urgent, as we perceive—“ he again 
treated with her of contracting the marriage between them, but he 
said to her it would be a hard thing for him to marry her, except he 
might be sure of her lands if he should survive her.” William’s 
cool reasoning impressed the sympathetic damsel—an unprotected 
female, as we may almost perceive—to the fullest extent for which 
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it was designed. Agnes, acting precisely as the police details show 
hungry females to be acting to-day, placed him in seizin of her lands, 
“accepting him and pressing that the marriage should be com- 
pleted”—just as confiding housemaids now do who have watches 
and little accumulations in the savings’ banks. Then the monster 
laid bare his treachery: “he excused himself, urging his prior 
marriage ”—which also is precisely what the pinks of chivalry do to 
confiding housemaids. The sentence of the court was worthy of 
the gallant’s enormities, and quite in accordance with the most 
advanced of modern police-magistrate’s ideas. William was com- 
mitted to gaol and ordered to pay forty marks damages—say £600 
of present money—the sheriffs of Somersetshire and Hampshire 
being ordered to seize his lands and levy the amount of damages. 

Though there were these dark spots in the arena of matrimonial 
legislation, post-nuptial life did not brighten in revenge of them. 
The schoolboy’s maxim, “‘a bad beginning makes a good ending,” 
was not universally true. Incompatibility of temper had its out- 
bursts, and by reason of its surroundings was apt to become sullen, 
hateful defiance. In 1209 Elias, son of Elias, gains immortality by 
his “contumacy.” This sturdy knave, accused of “ despising his 
wife,” boldly admits the impeachment, “and said he wished to stand 
the consideration of Holy Church, and found pledges for it.” He 
at least had the courage of his convictions ; the details of his trouble 
we unfortunately do not know. Capital crimes were also known, 
though infrequent, but often diabolical when they. did happen. A 
startling example of matrimonial rancour occurred in 1212, when the 
sheriff of Southampton was ordered to take into the king’s hands a 
knight’s fee belonging to Avice, wife of Simon de Aurefeld, who was 
adjudged to be burnt for the death of Simon, her husband. The 
hearing of that trial, now so silently reposing in the long past ages, 
would be a great sensation ; for in the nature of the times we may 
read that dame Avice had become weary of the man to whom she 
had been transferred as a “chattel.” 

The sins of affectionate impulse then were more frequent, and often 
had highly ludicrous sides in the compromises they resulted in. In 
1240 Adam de Alta Ripa was arrested to answer H. de Pateshull, bishop 
of Coventry and Lichefield, why, without the episcopal license, he 
permitted himself to be married, seeing that his marriage belonged 
to the bishop, because Adam de Alta Ripa, Adam’s father, held of 
Ralph Paynel by knight’s service, the custody of whose land and 
heir the bishop had by sale from the king. The position of the 
fledgling husband was sufficiently distressing, for the servitude of the 
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gaol possibly awaited him. The bishop ruthlessly urging his rights, 
declared Adam permitted himself to be married, to the bishop’s 
damage of roo marks. The youth acknowledged his marriage 
belonged to the Right Reverend Father, and placed himself “in 
misericordia ”—though he was of the primest of those “whose sires 
came over with the Conqueror.” The bishop afterwards remitted to 
Adam forty marks of the hundred the damage was laid at ; and for 
this remission Adam permitted the bishop to continue to hold all the 
land in his custody after Adam shall come of age, until the sixty 
marks shall have been fully received from the issues of the estates. 
So the poor youth had to support his bride upon the love which had 
constrained him to anger the Holy Father, who probably had enter- 
tained far other views touching his matrimoniai possibilities. The 
episode is not without grim humour ; Benedict in “reduced circum- 
stances ” is a fine suggestion, for chivalry in rags is the bathos of all 
dreams. It is to be hoped Adam resisted the snares of Shylock, 
who was a more enormous power in those days than he is in our 
own, though his modest rate of interest was exactly the same. 

When love matters were pressed not wisely but too well under 
King John, the monarch was not so easily dealt with even as an 
incensed bishop. The weight of his hand was not only quickly and 
heavily felt ; it knew no relaxation until its grip had extorted the 
uttermost farthing, and as much more as could be squeezed out. 
Walter de Fellington, anxious or calculating, but equal to any 
occasion, first married the woman he loved, and then approached 
the font of rapacity. Her “valuation” appears to have been 200 
marks ; John found room for an “increment” as necessary to secure 
his “‘ benevolence,” the result being that Walter offered to the king 
200 marks for the crime, and additionally twenty marks to have the 
king’s goodwill concerning the wife whom he had married, and to 
have that part of her father’s lands which rightfully belonged to her. 
Having won the woman, he was content to let John count the cost, 
the highest wisdom. But, notwithstanding his omnivorous nature, 
if the landless John happened to be approached on his humorous 
side, there was evidently a grim joke to be found in him. What, 
for instance, are we to say of the adventure of William Lespec, who 
purchased his wife’s sister with a part of the inheritance which fell 
to his wife, and John ratified the bargain for forty marks and a good 
hawk! We take the including of the hawk to be a masterpiece of 
satire. It is indeed astonishing how John availed himself of matri- 
monial necessities. Had Charles I. been his equal, we should never 
have heard of ship money and civil war. It would be difficult, for 
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instance, to advance beyond this point of opportunity, which never- 
theless involves an acknowledgment of John’s own treachery—Robert 
de Vaux owes five of his best palfreys that the king will hold his 
tongue about the wife of Henry Panel—except it be thus : the wife 
of Hugh de Neville gives 200 hens “eo quod possit jacere una nocte 
cum domino suo, Hugone de Nevill.” That instance of the purchase 
of the royal grace and goodwill is presumably unique. 

But of all the matrimonial trafficking, the ways of the widows are 
at once the boldest and most comprehensive. As a rule, their 
methods seldom resort to blandishment ; it is remarkable when 
tenderness is an item in their bargain. Speed was their maxim ; it 
was one John honoured, for he profited by it. Yet one of the rarest 
exceptions in the way of delicacy to these commercial negotiations 
has evidently been prompted by a widow who had quite an 
exceptional lover. In 1206, William de Landa—either one of the 
most famous of the Crusaders or his son—offers fifty marks and a 
palfrey for having to-wife Joan, who was the wife of Thomas de Aresey, 
“if he may be pleasing to the said Joan ” ; the sheriff is instructed to 
ascertain the widow’s wishes, “ and if the said Joan shall be pleased 
to have him for a husband, then the sheriff shall cause William to 
have seizin of Joan and her land ”—both of which he obtained in 
the name of gentle love and the faith of a true soldier. It is fitting 
that the name of one of the men who led the assault of Acre should 
be preserved in such a record as the above. He was in truth a 
very perfect knight. One of the most rampagious of the northern 
borderers manifested the like delicacy. Young Walter de Umfraville, 
son of Gilbert, had left a widow, Emma, presumably in the very blush 
of her charms. Peter de Vaux had fallen at her feet, but he declined 
to obtain her in border fashion ; and this fact is the earnest pledge of 
the chivalry of his love. If he would not steal her he was bound to 
buy her, and coin with the De Vaux was always a scarcity. So he 
offered the king five palfreys for her “if she wished it,” and with 
what would read as a graceful acknowledgment of the borderer’s pure 
chivalry, John absolutely drops the commercial from his reply and 
simply orders Robert FitzRoger, the sheriff, “to permit it to be 
done.” 

The ways of the rank and file of these negotiations were very 
different. Sometimes they are interesting specimens of light 
diplomacy ; at other times they are profound. Sarah, who was the 
wife of Thomas de Burgh, offers fifty marks and a palfrey, besides a 
former promise of £100, to be free to marry whom she pleases in 
the king’s land, excepting he be of the land of the King of Scots, or 
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one of the men of the lord Archbishop of Canterbury. It is some- 
what difficult to understand Sarah’s tactics ; she starts as a prude in 
1200, offering the £100 “ not to be asked to marry,” and yet before 
the year expires she has become ardently anxious and so com- 
miserating in her anxiety as thus to exclude from her choice only 
Scotsmen and the men of his Grace of Canterbury. Following on the 
heels of this, and separated from it not by months, but by weeks 
only, we find she has given her widowed heart and crushed affections 
to Simon FitzWalter, who in his haste flies off to the king with a 
further offer of thirty marks or six palfreys to have her incontinently, 
and he gets her at the price. John’s appreciation of an impatient 
lover was at once sympathetic and accurate. Sometimes the tables 
are turned on the wily dames, though the operation does not seem 
to have been satisfactory in all instances. Geoffrey de Luvein offers 
four hundred marks to have the land and widow of Ralph de 
Cornhull, unless she can show reason why she ought not to accept 
him! In some pleasant way, however, of which we are ignorant, 
the widow had outwitted her furious admirer, for she had offered 
two hundred marks, three palfreys and two hawks not to marry 
Geoffrey, but to be allowed to marry whom she pleases, and to have 
her lands. John must have been as clearly outwitted as the ardent 
lover, for he thus concludes the entry : ‘ The marks are paid because 
she married of her own accord.” 

Then we have the friendly offers of disinterested neighbours. 
Simon de Kime offers one hundred pounds sterling on account of 
Rohesia, wife of Stephen de Falconbridge, that she may have liberty 
to marry whom she pleases with the advice of her friends ; and the 
sheriff of Nottinghamshire is commanded to take from her secure 
pledges thereupon, the said Simon de Kime to be superpledge for 
the £100. The arrangement had been cleverly worked out, for 
Simon married her forthwith. One of the best “squeezes” John 
ever obtained was that of Amabel, the widow of Hugh Bardolf, one 
of the foremost of the king’s roystering companions. She gave him 
two thousand marks—say £30,000 of present money—and five 
palfreys not to be compelled to marry, but that she may remain a 
widow as long as she pleases, yet if she should wish to marry, she 
will not do so without the king’s will and assent. Dame Amabel 
may be credited with knowing that such a husband as John would 
have chosen for her might have been far less desirable than a vastly 
reduced fortune. At least, she had had much experience of his 
methods and selections. 

The picture here painted from contemporary sketches of the 
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national life is a dire revelation of the ways of our wise and virtuous 
ancestors. It is a sad blow to the dreamers of chivalry as an 
institution without shame and without reproach. Viewed in the light 
of human experience nothing could be fouler, for it started in shame 
and could not fail to end in reproach. Such lives as the ill-assorted 
couples who furnished its personnel must perforce lead could only 
result in a social degradation that could not be described as black 
by any contemporary writer, because there was no chance of com- 
paring it with white. Men are now surprised how, at the moment 
of its dissolution, chivalry came to be described as abominable. 
Remembering snatches of its love-songs and the claims of its 
accepted maxims, they said it must have been divine. Sothey clung 
to it as to a divinity, for the knowledge had been lost that it was 
probably the most filthy of human charnel-houses. ‘The only modern 
parallel to the morals of chivalry was the morals of the American 
slave plantations in the days before the emancipation of the negro ; 
and what they were has been described beyond description. 


W. WHEATER. 
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TRADE ROUTES OF ROMAN 
BRITAIN. 


F the five great highways of South Britain—Watling Street, 
Ermine Street, the Fosseway, Ikening Street, and Ryckneld 
Street—most people have heard ; but few, I think, have any very 
clear idea whence they come, whither they go, or what was their 
origin. That they were the work of the Romans is certain, in spite 
of the Saxon names they bear ; and that they existed as beaten tracks 
across forest, heath, and marsh, at a date anterior to the Roman 
conquest, is highly probable. In the following pages I have set 
myself the task of tracing the routes of these five streets, so far as it 
is possible to recover them at the present day, and in so doing have 
selected as landmarks those towns and villages whose names recall 
the existence of a great highway, or of a Roman camp established to. 
protect the same. To the former class of names belong Stratton 
(Street tun) and Stamford or Stan-ford (stone road) ; to the latter, 
Caistor and Chesterfield. Many who have tried to study the course of 
Roman roads as laid down in the county histories have been absolutely 
cowed, and for ever deterred from pursuing their research, by con- 
stant references made to a dreadfully obscure and corrupt document 
called the “ Antonine Itinerary,” containing Latin names of stations. 
and summaries of Roman miles. I have endeavoured to steer clear of 
that rock, and I hope that, with the help of the localities I have given 
below, and the assistance of a county atlas, the reader may find the 
task of following these roads not a dull one, but, on the contrary, a 
fascinating occupation. 

There are grounds for beiieving that in very ancient times minerals. 
and other merchandise passed by these same routes from hand to 
hand, and from one tribe to another, until they eventually reached 
the sea-coast. Mr. Alfred Tylor, in a most interesting paper con- 
tained in the forty-eighth volume of Archeologia, ably supports his 
contention that the main object of the Roman occupation was to 
develop an ancient and indigenous mineral industry, and especially 
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the art of lead-working, rather than to promote mere agricultural 
colonisation. The Romans substituted straight and sometimes paved 
highways for the devious native tracks, preserving their old direction 
and purpose, for it is evident that the five streets were not originally 
planned as means of communication between important military 
stations. The great garrison towns of Chester, York, and Silchester, 
for instance, lay off the line of these main arteries of traffic, and were 
evidently constructed at a subsequent date, with the object of pro- 
tecting districts which are to this day centres of mineral industry, and 
of commanding and keeping open the routes that lead to these 
districts. An examination'of the course of the streets, as hereafter 
indicated, has led me to the conclusion that the two great inland 
entrepots of British trade during the Roman occupation were Lincoln 
and Cirencester. To the former the Ermine Street may have brought 
Cleveland iron and Cumberland lead from the north, and the mer- 
chandise of Kentish ports from the south, while the Ryckneld and 
Fosseway conveyed to it the mineral wealth of Wales, tin from Corn- 
wall, and copper from the Mendip Hills. Cirencester must have been 
a still greater centre of exchange. Iron from South Wales and the 
Forest of Dean could travel to it by a well-defined Roman road 
leading through Gloucester, the wares of the eastern merchants by the 
Ikening, the traffic of Gaul by the Ryckneld, and the commerce of 
North Wales and Kent by the Watling Street. Finally, these great 
highways were so interlaced and connected by transverse routes that 
they formed a complete network of communication, both for civil 
and military purposes, between all parts of the island. 

But what extrinsic evidence have we of the existence in early times 
of this alleged traffic in British minerals? We know that Britain was 
one of the few countries known to the ancients as producing tin, and 
vast quantities of that metal must have been annually consumed 
by the continent of Europe in the manufacture of bronze armour, 
weapons, and other utensils. 

Herodotus, writing four centuries and a half before the invasion of 
Britain by Julius Czesar, mentions rumours of a river called Eridanus 
(perhaps the Rhine) emptying itself into the Northern Sea, whence 
amber was procured ; and of tin islands, from which came the metal 
used by the Greeks ; and he hints that tin came “from the very ends 
of the earth” by the same road as did the amber (Book iii. 115). 

Now Pliny tells us explicitly how amber reached the Mediter- 
ranean, viz.:—“ Overland from the shores of Northern Germany to 
Pannonia. The people of that province passed it on to the Veneti, 
who lived at the head of the Adriatic Gulf, and they, in turn, con- 
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veyed it southward into Italy” (Book xxxvii. rr). Strabo, a writer of 
the Augustan age, describes the commerce between Britain and the 
Continent at a period, be it observed, anterior to the Roman occu- 
pation. The usual sea passages from the Continent to Britain, he 
tells us, were those from the mouths of the Rhine, Seine, Loire, and 
Garonne, besides that from Wissant, which Julius Czesar had used. 
The exports were corn, cattle, gold, silver, iron, skins, slaves, and 
trained hounds (which the Gauls used for purposes of war) ; while the 
imports were ivory bracelets and necklaces, amber, glass vessels, and 
small wares (Book iv. 5). Diodorus, the Sicilian, a contemporary 
of the last writer, informs us that great quantities of tin were exported 
from Britain (which, by the way, he carefully distinguishes from the 
Cassiterides), and that the people of Cornwall made the tin into pigs 
of a knucklebone shape, and carried them on waggons to an island 
called Jctis, which Mr. Tylor identifies with Bembridge, in the Isle 
of Wight, and Mr. Elton with Thanet. At Ictis merchants bought 
the tin, and carried it to the opposite coast of Gaul, whence it was 
transported overland on pack-horses, a thirty days’ journey, to 
Marseilles, Narbonne, and the mouth of the Rhone (Book v. 22 
and 38). 

The Museum in Jermyn Street contains a model of an ancient 
block of tin, measuring 2 feet 11 inches long and 11 inches broad. 
It roughly answers the description of a knucklebone, although it 
bears a much stronger resemblance to one of those common objects 
of the sea-shore called “‘sailors’ purses,” the four projecting arms 
serving as a means of carrying it, or lashing it to a pack-saddle. The 
overland route through Gaul, which is believed to have been esta- 
blished three centuries previously, by the enterprise of Pytheas, a 
Greek of Marseilles, had, so far as Rome was concerned, super- 
seded the more ancient and circuitous passage from the eastern parts 
of Britain to the mouths of the Elbe and the Vistula, and the 
caravan journey across Germany. Besides sundry references by 
Greek and Latin authors to early British trade, there is a great body 
of circumstantial evidence, based upon the discoveries of antiquaries, 
which all tends to prove the acquaintance of the Britons with 
commerce. Lastly, it may be asked, who undertook the transit 
of minerals by sea, from Britain to the coast of Germany, for the 
Britons, so far as we know, had no great skill in seamanship? It is 
a remarkable fact that, towards the end of the fourth century, all the 
coast of Britain, from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, was known to the 
Romans as “ The Saxon Shore,” and it may be reasonably inferred that 
it was so called because it included those ports from which Saxon 
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ships had long been in the habit of conveying cargoes to the Baltic 
and German coasts. 

And now we will examine more particularly the five great 
channels by which the natural productions of our island reached the 
Saxon shore. The first in order is the Watling Street. Roger de 
Hoveden, a chronicler of the twelfth century, tells us that it was 
made by the Weetlings, or sons of King Weetla, and treats it as a sort 
of equatorial line, dividing north from south, for he distinguishes 
the Northumbrians and others, who lived on that side of it, from the 
“‘Southerners,” who dwelt on the other. A treaty of King Alfred’s 
reign also recognised it as the boundary between the Saxons and 
Danes. The true etymology of its name is to be sought in that of 
the Gwyddelins, or “men of the woods,” a Celtic people who in- 
habited Wales and Ireland, and the Saxons called the road “ Gwatling 
Street,” because it led towards those countries. Chaucer has a 


? 


curious application of the epithet in his ‘“* House of Fame” : 


See yonder, lo! the Galaxy 

The which men clepe the milky way, 
For it is white and some parfay 
Y-callen it han Watling Street. 


It has been somewhat fancifully suggested that Watling Street has 
been constructed on lines parallel to the direction of the Galaxy, and 
that in the dim ages of the past, long before our Watling Street 
was dreamed of, the primitive Gael steered his course over sea and 
land to Wales and Ireland by that of the Milky Way in the heavens 
above him. In order to trace the course of Watling Street, we must 
leave Dover by the high road to Canterbury, entering that city by a 
street which still bears the ancient name. Several roads converged 
on Canterbury from Roman ports in Kent: that on the right lead- 
ing from Richborough, famous for its oysters; that on the left, 
“ Stone Street,” from Lympne, near Hythe; while a third communi- 
cated with Reculver and Thanet. Canterbury was thus the key to 
all the south-eastern ports. Continuing our journey towards London, 
we cross the Medway at Rochester, Blackheath, behind Greenwich 
Park, and following the Old Kent Road, near which the remains of a 
Roman villa have been discovered, arrive at London Bridge. In the 
early days of the Roman occupation all the low-lying ground on the 
Surrey side of the river was a great tract of marsh, covered at every 
high tide with shallow water, so that the street must here have been 
carried on a high causeway, while a ferry gave access to the ancient 
Londinium, which at that date is supposed to have occupied a site 
to the east of Gracechurch Street. The road we are endeavouring 
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to trace next followed the direction of the Watling Street familiar to 
every Cockney, until it reached Battle Bridge, in Maiden Lane (now 
York Road). There is a tradition that at this bridge, which crossed 
the Fleet River, was fought the decisive batile between the Romans 
and Boadicea, queen of the Iceni. It is curious to observe, by the 
way, that there is another Roman thoroughfare called “ Maiden 
Way ”—i.e., mai-dun, great ridge—in the North of England. Watling 
Street next crossed the wilds of Hampstead Heath into the present 
Edgware Road, which it followed to St. Albans (the Verulam of the 
Britons) and Dunstable, where it intersected Ikening Street. From 
Dunstable the Via Guethelinga, as it is called by Richard of Ciren- 
cester, carries us through Fenny Stratford and Stoney Stratford (both 
in Bucks), whose names attest its antiquity, and continues its course 
through Northants, 77@ Towcester and Weedon-on-the-Street. It 
next forms the boundary between the counties of Warwick and 
Leicester, and crosses the Fosseway at High Cross (which signifies 
the meeting-place of two high or raised streets). From Atherstone 
it cuts across the counties of Warwick and Stafford to Crackley Bank, 
on the borders of Shropshire, and continues almost due west to 
Wroxeter-on-Severn, and so through Wattlesborough into Wales. 

We will now pass to Ermine Street, which ran from London to the 
Humber. The name has been a puzzle to etymologists. Some con- 
sider it to be Here-man Street, “the warrior’s way,” because it was 
used for military purposes; others that it is Herman's Street, 
because it was dedicated to the great Teutonic “ war-man” (known 
to the Romans as Arminius), who defeated that people in battle about 
the commencement of the Christian era. We find the identical 
appellation in St. Ermin’s Hill, a locality near Tothill Street, West- 
minster. It is in that case undoubtedly a proper name, though the 
addition of “ St.” is possibly some pious Christian’s work of supere- 
rogation. 

Ermine Street went northward along the line of the present great 
road from London Bridge to Ware. In Middlesex it passed Stamford 
Hill. From Ware it led to Royston, having traversed the Hundred 
of Edwinstree, Herts. A suggestion has been made that that name 
is a corruption of Ermine Street. Similarly, Elstree, on the Watling 
way, may be a corruption of Old Street. At Royston the great north 
road intersected Ikening Street, and entered the Ermingford Hundred 
of the county of Cambridge. Next we come to Arrington, in the 
same county (the A‘rningtun of Doomsday Book), erne-weg and 
@rning, meaning a great street or course. We continue our journey 
to Godmanchester and Huntingdon by the main road, which, through- 
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out its course in Hunts, retains itsold name. At Chesterton (Hunts) 
it leaves the present line of route, and strikes across the river Nen 
into Northants, at Caistor, close to Peterborough. At Southorpe, in 
the same county, the ground along the sides of the roads has been 
often opened to extract the stone with which the way is formed, and 
many Roman antiquities, and coins of various dates, besides a great 
quantity of ashes and fragments of funeral urns, have been discovered. 
The garrison of Caistor, probably, buried their dead here at the 
wayside, as was the custom of the Romans (A47ch. i. 61). The L 
Ermine Street next runs to Walcote, where it is locally known as the 
** Forty-foot Way,” and making a sharp turn to avoid a hill, crosses 
| the Welland into Rutland, near Stamford. After leaving that town 
it follows the “ Horne Lane” through Great Casterton and Stretton, 
and enters Lincolnshire at Witham, and so, by way of Colsterworth 
| and Ancaster, it arrives at Lincoln. North of that city it follows the 
| western side of the Ancholme Valley, and never swerves from a 
straight line in the thirty miles between Lincoln and the Humber. 
At Winteringham the estuary was crossed by a ferry, and access 
obtained to Yorkshire. 
The Fosseway derives its name from the fosse, or ditch, by which 








it was flanked on either side. It probably commenced at Exeter, 4 
and ran along the present highway to Taunton, passing Force- 
hayes (which suggests its vicinity) to Street, near Glastonbury. 


It continued zd Stratton-on-the-Fosse to Bath. Leaving that 
city, it crosses Wilts, the local names of ._Foss-gate and Foss-house F 
being sufficient to identify its course, until it reaches Cirencester, 
in Gloucestershire. In that county it passes Foss-cross and Foss- 
bridge, and in Warwickshire Stretton-on-the-Fosse, Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore, and Stretton-under-Fosse. At High Cross it cuts across 
Watling Street and goes straight to Leicester. Then it went on 
“through the wastes,” as an old writer says, to Willoughby-in-the- 
Wolds, and across Notts to Newark. From the latter town it reached 
its terminus at Lincoln, where it joined the Ermine Street. 

Ikening or Ickneld Street was so called because it led from ; 
Cirencester to the country of a powerful British tribe inhabiting the 
Eastern Counties, and known to the Romans as Iceni. The name of 
this people appears on the native coins as Zen, and the Saxons, 
adding their inevitable suffix, called, them Ikenings. The road 
started from Yarmouth, ran inland to Caistor-St.-Edmunds (Venta 
Icenorum), and turning southward through Long Stanton, crossed the 
Waveney, near Dis, into Suffolk. Its route then lay through Ixworth 
and Icklingham (near Bury), at both of which places Roman villas 
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have been found, and Ickleton, on the southern border of Cambs, to 
Royston. This is the first point at which any very distinct traces of 
the street can be found at the present day. Westward of that town 
it forms the boundary of Cambs and Herts, and running parallel 
with the railway to, Baldock, arrives, vié@ Ickleford, at Dunstable 
(Beds), where Watling Street is crossed. From Dunstable it pushes 
over the chalk hills, past Tring and Chinnor (near Princes 
Risborough), till it reaches the Thames between Streatly and 
Wallingford. After crossing the river, it follows the tops of the 
Berks Hills, and still bears the name of “ Ickleton Street,” or “ The 
Ridgeway,” until at Liddington, near Swindon, it falls into the 
Ryckneld way. 

Last of all comes Ryckneld or Rignal Street, a roadway that 
took a great sweeping curve through the West of England from 
Durham to Southampton. I would suggest that it derives its name 
from the Regni, or ancient inhabitants of Sussex and Hants, and that 
the same etymological cause which converted Iceni into Ikenings 
and Icknelds, has also changed Regni into Reknings and Rycknelds. 
Ranulf Higden, the monk of Chester, mentions it in his Polychronicon, 
or universal chronicle, and calls it Ryckneld Street ; so does Michael 
Drayton, in his confused poetical account contained in the Polyolbion, 
or description of Great Britain, which first appeared in 1613 : 

And Rickneld forth that raught from Cambria’s further shore, 
Where South Waies now shoots forth St. David’s promontore. 
Roger Gale, first vice-president of the Society of Antiquaries, who 
has left a valuable essay on the roads in question, says that in his 
time Ryckneld Street had taken the name of Ickle or Icknild Street 
without any just title to it. The remark holds good at the present 
day, as will be seen on reference to some modern maps. Ryckneld 
Street led from one of the ports behind the Isle of Wight, and crossed 
Hants to Liddington, near Swindon, where it meets Ikening Street, 
and goes on along the road which lies through Stratton St. Margarets 
and Cricklade to Cirencester. By a strange perversity the map- 
makers have marked this part of the route “ Ermine Street.” North- 
ward out of Cirencester it ran upon the Fosseway, but branched off 
again westward of the present railway station at Bourton-on-the- 
Water. We can then trace it very plainly through the two villages of 
Church Honeybourne and Beoley, on the eastern edge of Worces- 
tershire, passing Alcester midway between the two places. At 
Birmingham we lose it for a moment, though its name occurred in 
an ancient deed, but between that town and Lichfield (Staffordshire) 
there are distinct traces of it both at Sutton Park and Shenstone, 
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where it cuts the Watling Street. From Lichfield it is shown on the 
maps as following the existing highway through Bourton to Derby, 
but its original course seems to be indicated by the name of Stretton- 
en-le-Street, a village to the east of the main road. Close to Derby 
it reached the military station of Little Chesters, and ran northward 
through Stretton Hill to Chesterfield. From some intermediate 
point a road probably branched off eastward. 

Then in his oblique course the lusty straggling street 

Soon overtook the Fosse 
and arrived at Lincoln, the great junction of Roman trade routes. 
The names of Ryckneld-Thorpe (now Thorpe-Salvin), on the south 
border of Yorkshire, and of Ryckneld Grange and Ryckneld Mill 
at Sadberg-on-Tees, seem to indicate that the well-known Roman 
road, running a few miles eastward of those points through Borough- 
bridge (where it met a prolongation of the Ermine Street which led 
over Stainmoor to Carlisle) and Catterick, to Corbridge on the great 
wall, was a northern extension of the Ryckneld Street, and it is so 
called in Bowen’s old map of Yorkshire. 

And now I will bring my survey to a close lest I weary the reader. 
He will be able to draw his own conclusions from the facts I have 
stated. Very slowly we are picking up the lost threads of history 
relating to the four long centuries of Roman rule in Britain. It is 
the work of the archeologist rather than of the historian, and it is 
to be hoped, that when some one at last undertakes to collect and 
arrange the scattered records of that obscure period, he will take into 
account the economic significance of these ancient trade roads 
which have played a not insignificant part in “the making of 


England.” 
THOMAS H. B. GRAHAM. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT “ NATURAL 
SELECTION.” 


HAT is meant by “ Natural Selection”? I have had frequent 
opportunities of watching, in a practical manner, the results 
both of a pure and of a cross fertilization of plants. A pure white 
or a pure red variety of a certain species of flower has been hitherto 
unknown in the market—how does the gardener set to work in 
order to produce a fresh cultivation, a new variety? he carefully 
selects from amongst a large number of plants those that show, 
in the most distinct manner, the particular variation that he desires, 
and these alone are allowed to interbreed with each other. In the 
course of a few generations the variation has settled down into a 
permanent characteristic, but nevertheless the law of ‘ variability ” 
or “reversion” sometimes creeps in, old ancestral traits appearing, 
proving that blood is blood in the vegetable as well as in the animal 
world. These variations from the new variety are again studiously 
weeded out, the bad companions in whom the evil traits of their 
forefathers have dared to obtrude themselves are disposed of in the 
most off-hand manner, and the result is something very close to 
perfection. 

There is every reason for believing that the earliest flowers were 
composed simply of stamens with their pollen grains, and the pistil 
with its stigma and ovary ; for in plants, as in animals, the great pur- 
pose of life is the fertilization of the ovum and the reproduction of 
kind. Thecaprice of fashion demands a flower with large proportioned 
reproductive organs, with aborted corolla or calyx, or with the petals 
united, or with fifty other whatnots, and the gardener adapting the 
laws of “ Natural Selection,” in due course produces what is wanted. 
All this is easy enough ; variabilities are always occurring ; he has 
only to be clear in his selection, to pay some regard to any peculiar 
condition in the surroundings of those of his cares that most fre- 
quently show the variation, prevent any cross fertilization, and 
the laws of inheritance will gradually do the rest. If the variability 
be limited, say, to a single male and female plant, he will have great 
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cause for regret if any accidental cross fertilization has taken place, 
for the sins of the parents are indeed passed down, even unto the 
third or perhaps the twentieth generation. A well-known breeder 
once crossed a mare with a quagga—the result, of course, was a 
hybrid. On all subsequent occasions the mare was bred with one 
of her own kind, but each successive foal showed distinct markings 
of the quagga, and furthermore (although history in this particular 
instance does not say so) we may safely assume that the offspring of 
these foals, anyhow as a variability, also showed some traits of their 
interpolated ancestor. The variadility in such cases is noteworthy, ) 
for it leads up to a wide field for consideration. Doubtless some 
members of a third, or later generation, may have shown no traces 
of such an interpolation, but individual members here and there 
would produce conclusive evidence, to speak after a vulgar fashion, 
of the tar brush. Physical peculiarities can be passed along from 
parent to child, from animal to animal, from plant to plant ; so too 
mental and intellectual idiosyncrasies can be inherited ; they also 
may be subjected, as they descend, to the law of variability, and 
any of these traits, physical or intellectual, may crop up if they are 
to appear at all during any of the different phases of life, during the 
period of growth and development, or of maturity, or of decay. Not 
long since in the neighbourhood in which I live a man of forty-five - 
years of age, who had borne throughout his life a most exemplary 
character, suddenly committed a most atrocious murder. Largely 
owing to his previous most excellent antecedents, he escaped the 
extreme penalty of the law. Can this man’s extraordinary behaviour 
be accounted for by the laws of “ Natural Selection,” and the chances 
of “ variability”? At all events, such an explanation is not a wild 
unreasoning improbability. We often hear people say that such and 
such a man or woman shows a touch of the Old Adam. Well, the 
stretch of imagination from our living selves to the Old Adam is a 
fairly vague one ; but there is more wisdom in an expression of this 
. kind than the speaker always conceives. 
| “ Natural Selection” is very extensively made use of by breeders, , 
and the rules they adopt are precisely those of the gardener with his 1 
flowers and plants. Where strength is required strength is mated 
with strength, when speed and power of endurance are sought after 
the like is mated with like, and we have the cart-horse in the one 
case, and the racer in the other. The greyhound has been crossed 
with the bloodhound, and the selected offspring have been allowed 
to breed together, or better still with similar hybrids, and the result 
has been the elk hound—a matchless combination of speed, cunning, 
and power. 
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When we consider how the rules of society so utterly ignore all 
that is known of what is meant by “ Natural Selection,” can we ever 
absolutely condemn the sins and errors of our fellow man, or sister 
woman—can we say that none of the terrible calamities that befall tiem 
are occasioned by the sudden development of some variability, evi- 
dencing a wretched eccentricity of a remote progenitor? For the time 
being, perhaps, the variation in their character has a fearful hold of 
them, and it may require more than human strength to battle against 
it. When we are too ready to blame others, let us remember that 
the force of this same law of nature may some day overtake ourselves, 
and that we may be either strong or weak to resist it. 

From an article in a well-known evening paper on the subject of 
“ Cruelty to Children,” I extract the following lines : “‘ The harm that 
is done to society by such conduct is not to be measured by the 
suffering endured at the time. Children brutalised by neglect and 
cruelty are only too likely at a later stage to treat their own children 
as they have been treated themselves.” Is not this too true? The 
mating of the parents of such children can hardly be termed a 
natural, but an unnatural, selection. 

What a world of thought is opened out by the consideration of the 
universal application of the law of selection to the humanrace. Science, 
music, art, strength and beauty, carefully mated, generation after gen- 
eration. Inherited disease, crime, and vice would as far as possible 
be “prevented,” or be destroyed, and when as each generation 
became more and more perfect, some bad ancestral variability 
occurred, the individual would be obliged to suffer for the good of the 
mass. A dream, perhaps, but not wild unreasoning! The only 
modern human attempt at the enforcement of any such laws was that 
of one of the late Prussian Emperors, who allowed no one to belong 
to his regiment of body guards under six feet high, and furthermore 
they were compelled to marry, if they married, women who were at 
least five and a half feet tall. 

From time to time there are exhibited in London enormously tall 
men and women, and not infrequently we are informed that the 
parents of these monstrosities are ordinary-sized individuals. Here 
again the “variability” is the simple expression of the proof of the 
pre-existence of a giant ancestry, and the ordinary-sized children that 
may be produced by His Prussian Majesty’s body guard points to the 
same conclusion, in the opposite direction. 

An older and more perfect “selection” in man is furnished by 
the history of the ancient Spartans. By their laws all weakly and 
sickly children were carefully exterminated at birth, and the enforce- 
ment of these laws produced a race full of strength and vigour. 
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The selection so far described is produced artificially by man. 
Does anything of the kind take place as one of the unaided pro- 
cesses of Nature? The evidence is most conclusive that “selection” 
by Nature does take place. Heckel puts it that the will of man 
makes the selection according to a plan, whereas Nature acts with- 
out a plan, but otherwise produces quite the same result. The 
artificial alterations are to the advantage of those who make the 
selection ; in Nature’s selection to the advantage of the selected 
organism. Here, as elsewhere, the workings of Nature are slower 
but more lasting than those of man, and during the progress of 
them the variations, the reversions, to the types of the old stock, 
would be more numerous, and by their cross fertilization would 
sadly lengthen the period leading on to perfection. 

One of the first great difficulties that the gardener had to overcome, 
when trying to introduce a new variety by selection, was the fact that 
the hermaphrodites, even in a still protected atmosphere, would often 
fertilize themselves, and thus make hybridism impossible. This 
obstacle was met by selecting only those plants whose stigma and 
pistil grew out well above the anthers, and in the course of a few 
generations the condition of affairs became permanent, and self- 
fertilization almost impossible. It is very worthy of note that the par- 
ticular variation that is being sought for, freguently does not appear 
until after the hybrids have passed through many generations, and the 
gardener’s patience become quite exhausted. ‘This fact, of which I have 
had practical evidence, bears much upon the statement that ancestral 
traits, good or evil, in either man or the lower animals, may, as it 
were, hybernate generation after generation, and then crop out when 
least expected, and perhaps least wished for. Parents and teachers 
should take this lesson to heart ; it should not influence, to too 
great a degree, their conduct towards those who may be placed 
under their care, but it should have its due place in their delibera- 
tions, when punishment or praise has to be meted out. 

There are other interesting points for consideration : why are the 
flowers dressed out at all in such charming profusion of colours, and 
have any of their other peculiarities any meaning whatever, and why 
do men and women clothe themselves in such wondrous fashions, 
and why do animals and birds assume the most heightened plumage, 
and give themselves their most entrancing and captivating airs at 
certain seasons of the year? The one aim of all of them—disguise it 
as they may—is to attract a something to themselves, the union with 
which is to result in the perpetuation of their species. The coloured 
petal is not produced solely and entirely for the delight of man, as 
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he would vainly believe, but for the sake of most readily proving 
attractive to the insects, without whose agency the ovum would 
never be fertilized ; those flowers most gaily decorated are able to 
reproduce their kind, their less favoured companions succumb in 
the struggle for existence. There is a world of other contrivances to 
attract or retain the insect until he has brushed the pollen on the 
stigma, or during his next visit has crossed it with a neighbouring 
flower. 

The main object of colour, or of taste, or of cultivation of beauty, 
in the dress or appearance of man is, then, undoubtedly to attract 
the opposite sex. The ordinary chance of an ugly or dowdy man or 
woman perpetuating his or her species is but a very small one. 
Dress and “ get up” amongst the head of the vertebrates is a subject 
too fearful and demoralising to dwell upon at length, but why did 
mankind dress in the first instance? I am inclined to agree with the 
remarks in Mr. Westermarck’s interesting book, “that the feeling of 
shame, far from being the original cause of man’s covering his body, 
is, on the contrary, a result of this custom.” It leads indeed to special 
attention being called to the covered parts. He may originally have 
adopted clothing simply for its protecting influence against the 
weather, or injury. His first attempts made him (and man of course 
includes woman) less attractive to the opposite sex, and to counteract 
this effect he commenced to shape and decorate his garments. I do 
not mean to assert that man has always placed his highest ideal of 
the law of selection upon the pinnacle of dress and appearance, but 
it ever has had, and has still, a great deal to do with his choice, and 
much heavy disappointment often follows, deservedly, in the train of 
such selection, Natural selection includes sexual selection ; the 
attributes of sex are everything, alike to the plant, animal, or man. 
The whole aim of life, redress it how we will, is the production and 
perfection of its kind. The offspring are the ancestors of the future 
race, and their survival and progress amongst the nations depends 
primarily upon the careful selection that has been bestowed upon 
them, and secondarily upon their easy adoption to such altered 
conditions of life as they may be from time to time exposed to. 

In the artificial selection of plants the gardener has an aid which 
can be applied but vaguely in the case of man and the lower animals. 
I mean as to the detection of sterility : a certain blackness about the 
stamens, notably at the base of the anthers, points to a barren flower 
or plant, and there are other variations which are equally conclusive 
evidences of the same thing. Speaking broadly, the hybrids of most 
animals are very often infertile. 
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Some of the most interesting details in connection with Nature’s 
selections are provided by the study of the struggles for existence 
exerted by many insects, fishes, and animals. For instance, the 
grasshopper who wishes to live his little day and propagate his young, 
must have taken unto himself the tints and hues of the vegetation 
amongst which he lives, for the simple reason that he will then be 
less easily recognised by his very numerous enemies—the more 
unlike his surroundings he may be, the less chance has he of survival. 
Therefore it comes to pass that those best fitted to survive select 
their mates from similarly protected companions. Now it is absurd 
to say (as some of the text-books on the subject say) that the male or 
female grasshopper “naturally selects” its mate for the cogent 
reasons given above ; it does so because the other grasshoppers are 
not there to be chosen from, and hence a race best fitted to survive 
passes down to posterity. How did the many radiant-coloured 
fishes of tropical seas come into existence? From this cause—that 
those fishes which originally showed the greatest display of colours 
were less easily distinguished from the gaily-decorated seaweeds and 
anemones of these waters, and thus more easily survived the seekings 
and attacks of theirenemies. These were the fish that Nature selected 
for the propagation of their kind, and of course in each succeeding 
generation the variation became more and more pronounced. The 
fish did not of themselves assume these hues for protective purposes, 
but the hues came about through Nature’s selection, which, again, 
included the law of the “survival of the fittest ” ; that is to say, they 
became red, yellow, and blue for the reason that their parents were 
red, yellow, and blue, and because if they had had at one time any 
relations who were not red, yellow, and blue, these relations had 
succumbed to the attacks of their enemies, solely for the want of a 
little colour. Now all these remarks would apply equally well to the 
flat fish that lie at the bottom of our creeks and harbours ; even a 
careful observer often cannot make out, through the clearest water, 
just where the fish ends and the sand or mud begins. One 
more instance of this kind amongst the many thousands in the animal 
world : the alternate stripes of the Bengal tiger are very comparable 
to the lines of the jungle grass in which he is crouching, and they 
make him toa large extent indistinguishable alike to his enemies 
and to the prey that he is stalking. 

Colour is not, of course, the only thing which lends its aid to the 
formulation of the laws of selection ; strength, speed, height, beauty, 
and various other characteristics may, either separately or unitedly, 
determine the survival of a species or of a race, 
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An instance of a new species of bird created through the agencies 
of the laws of selection and survival is the case of the spur-winged 
plover. Probably the first plover that appeared with spurs on its 
wings was an anomaly; but the bird quickly found that it possessed 
an aggressive and defensive power denied to the rest of its brethren. 
This power secured the bird both greater powers of selection, and a 
better chance of survival, and some of its offspring inheriting the 
variation, the spur-winged plover in due time became a separate 
species. 

It has been remarked by Brehm “ that true marriage is only to be 
found among birds,” and certainly there are many that are “true 
till death,” never forsaking their mates until all thoughts of care for 
their brood have been long dispersed by the members of their family 
themselves pairing. On the other hand the domestic chanticleer is 
a terrible polygamist ; not only has he quite unlimited notions of his 
proper number of wives, but shows also the most absolute unconcern 
as to the welfare and custody of his children. His wives, however, 
are patterns of parental affection. Cock and hen alike apply the 
Lycurgan law in the most cruel fashion : the sick and weakly fowl, 
be it old or young, is quickly pecked out of existence ; it is a pitiless 
behaviour, but they are unconsciously improving their race. We call 
it pitiless and cruel—such behaviour on the part of the fowl—but the 
same law is being very often (not universally) applied by man to man, 
in as merciless a manner ; the poor vain struggler against fate, with 
the conditions of his existence all against him, is left to struggle, to 
fail, and die. Poor fellow! his more fortunate neighbours call him, 
and that is the pity he gets. Poor little wretch! one hears of the sickly 
child ; what a beautiful brave lad ! of the chubby healthy one. 

No paper dealing directly or indirectly with anything to do with 
selection is complete without such a question as this being asked— 
If man has an ape ancestry, why has he never reverted back to apes? 
and the answer, correctly given, is, Man’s descent is lateral, not lineal 
and direct. 

The peculiarly distributed hair of some of our own genus, notably 
the prominent hairs standing out from the eyebrows, a large pro- 
portion borne by the jaws to the rest of the cranium, prominent 
superciliary ridges, an abortion of the mastoid process of the tem- 
poral bone, the long and occasionally prehensile toes of man, or a 
lengthened forearm. Some or all of these ape variations have always 
remained, and tenderly remind us of the stock from whence we have 
sprung. 

At the present time the artificial selections of man as applied to 
his own race are very largely influenced by the question of money. 
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But the examples and results of selection might be prolonged 
into a tale of any length. Enough if the main principle of our ex- 
istence be understood ; whether one takes the case of the insect that 
is born, lays its eggs, and having thus provided for a future race, 
dies ; or of man, who shuffles along through the periods of growth, 
development, maturity, and decay—the end is the same, let the per- 
formance be quick or slow, and far from the great aim of life being 
a low ideal of the purposes of existence, the production, selection, 
and perfection of ourselves and all things is, in reality, a grand, far- 


reaching, and sublime conception of the wili of the Creator. 
W. T. FREEMAN, 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


HOLIDAY task for a holiday time. At the moment when I 
write many of the theatres are closed ; there is little going on 
at those which are open that calls for comment. I will therefore 
take the opportunity, which I have sought for some time, of saying 
something—or rather allowing another to say something—on those 
wider questions of the drama which occupy our attention so much 
just now. Of all the European writers who are busy in writing about 
the drama no one is more remarkable than Strindberg, the Swedish 
dramatist. He is a realist among the realists ; his plays have pro- 
foundly interested those who have studied them, and he has set forth 
his dramatic theories in the preface to his one-act play, ‘‘ Froken 
Julie.” It is those theories which I propose to offer here for the first 
time, in an English translation, to the attention of students of the 
stage. Whether we agree with them or do not agree with them, they 
will be found well worth investigation and thought. The new move- 
ment which is so profoundly agitating the contemporary drama counts 
Strindberg as one of its leaders. His plays and his theories of the 
drama exercise an influence abroad of which it is certainly well that 
we here at home should know something. With which preface I 
stand aside to let Strindberg speak for himself. 

Let me add, for the clearer understanding of Strindberg’s theories, 
that “ Froken Julie” is the story of a young girl of high station, who 
surrenders herself half hysterically to a handsome serving-man, and 
then kills herself in despair at her cwn degradation and her discovery 
of the common, heartless nature of her lover. 

“The theatre, as well as art in general, has long appeared to me 
to be a sort of Biblia Pauperum, an illustrated Bible for those who 
can read neither written nor printed matter, and the dramatic author 
as a lay priest who peddles the ideas of the age in a form so popular 
that the middle-classes, who chiefly frequent the theatres, can under- 
stand, without much brainwork, what it is all about. The theatre, 
therefore, has always been a free school for youth, the half-educated, 
and women—those who have retained the faculty of being deceived 
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both by themselves and by others—7.e. who can believe that they 
receive suggestions from the author. 

“Tt has, therefore, seemed to me in our time, now that rudimen- 
tary, imperfect thought, strengthened by imagination, is beginning 
to reflect, to examine, to search, as though the drama, the same as 
religion, were on the way to shape unto itself an immortal form, to 
enjoy which we have not as yet the proper means. The dramatic 
crisis that rules in all Europe at present speaks in favour of this 
idea, as does in no less a degree the fact that in the lands of culture 
that have given us the greatest thinkers of the present times—England 
and Germany—the drama is dead, as are mostly all the other fine 
arts! 

“In other lands people have hoped to create a new drama by 
filling the ancient forms with the contents of a newer age, but 
partly the new ideas have not had time to become popular enough 
to give the public the understanding to grasp their significance ; 
partly the minds have been excited by party disputes, so that a purely 
objective enjoyment could not exist, because here one’s most secret 
ideas were opposed, and there an applauding or hissing majority ex- 
ercised its influence as openly as is possible in an auditorium ; partly 
because no new form has been found for the new contents, so that 
the new wine has burst the old bottles. 

“In the following drama I have not attempted to show anything 
new—for that one cannot—but only to alter the form according to 
the demands which, in my opinion, the new men of our time should 
make on this art. And to this end I have chosen, or have let myself 
be chosen by, a motif which one can truly say is outside of all the 
party struggles of the day ; for the problem of the rise and fall of 
Society, of the Higher and the Lower, Better or Worse, Man or 
Woman, is, has been, and always will be, of lasting interest. When 
I took this mo#if from life, just as I had heard it related several years 
ago, when the event made a strong impression, I found it suitable 
for a tragedy, for it is always sad to witness the downfall of a person 
living in happy circumstances, and it is even sadder to witness the 
end of an ancient family. But a time may come when we, who are 
developing ourselves, shall be so enlightened that we shall gaze in- 
differently on the now vulgar, cynical, and heartless comedy which 
life shows us, because we shall have cast aside the low and untrust- 
worthy thinking machines called feedings, as being uselessand harm- 
ful as soon as our powers of judgment are fully developed. 

“The fact that the heroine awakes our pity arises only from our 
weakness, for we cannot resist the feeling of fear that the same fate 
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might befall us. A very sympathetic spectator may, however, not be 
satisfied by this pity, and the progressionists may perhaps demand 
some decided propositions—in other words, a kind of programme—to 
remedy the evil. But there exists no absolute evil, for the downfall 
of one race means the good of another one that is thereby helped 
upwards, and it is the various ups and downs of fate that compose 
the greatest possibilities of life, since happiness is a matter of com- 
parison. And I ask the men of the programme-party who wish to 
alter the fact that the bird of prey devours the dove, and the louse 
the bird of prey: why should it be altered? Life is not so mathe- 
matically idiotic that only the Great destroy the Small ; it often 
happens that the bee kills the lion, or at least drives him to madness. 

“If my tragedy affect many people sadly, it is their own fault. When 
we shall have become strong, as were the first men of the French 
Revolution, it will please and rejoice us to witness the uprooting of 
parts of decayed and worn-out trees, that too long have stood in 
the way of others, that had an equal right to vegetate, as it would 
please and rejoice us to know of the certain death of an incurable 
invalid. 

“Some people have accused my tragedy, ‘ The Father,’ of being 
too sad, as though one desired a merry tragedy. People call 
authoritatively for the ‘ Joy of Life,’ and theatrical managers call for 
farces, as though the ‘ Joy of Life’ consisted in being foolish and 
in describing people who each and every one are suffering from 
St. Vitus’s dance or idiotcy! I find the joy of life in the powerful, 
terrible struggles of life ; and the capability of experiencing something, 
of learning something, is a pleasure to me. And, therefore, I have 
chosen an unusual but instructive subject; in other words, an 
exception, but a great exception, that will surely strengthen the 
rules which offend the apostle of the commonplace. What will further 
create antipathy in some, is the fact that my plan of the action is 
not simple, and that there is not one view alone to be taken of it. 
An event in life—and that is a rather new discovery—is usually 
occasioned by a series of more or less deep-seated mo#ifs, but the 
spectator generally chooses that one which his power of judgment 
finds the simplest to grasp, or that his gift of judgment considers 
the most honourable. For example: someone commits suicide. 
‘ Bad business!’ says the citizen ; ‘ Unhappy love!’ says the woman. 
‘Sickness !’ the sick man; ‘ Disappointed hopes!’ the bankrupt. 
But it may be that none of these reasons is the real one, and that 
the dead man hid the real one by pretending another that would 
throw the most favourable light on his memory. 
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“T have reasoned out Froken Julie’s sad fate by a whole crowd 
of circumstances: the natural instincts of the mother; the false 
education of the girl by the father ; her own nature, and the effect 
of the bridegroom’s suggestions on her weak and degenerated brain ; 
also by momentary influences : the festivities of St. John’s Eve ; the 
absence of the father ; the business with the dog ; the exciting in- 
fluence of the dancing; the approach of the night; the strong intoxi- 
cating scent of the flowers ; and, finally, the chance that brings the 
two persons together in a secret place, as well as the importunate 
advances of the man. 

“T have, therefore, not been one-sided, either physiologically 
or psychologically ; I have not thrown the fault only on the inheritance 
from the mother, nor alone on ‘immodesty’; neither have I simply 
preached a moral. 

“T am proud of this many-sidedness of the mo##f, for it corre- 
sponds with the character of the age. And if others have done 
so before me, why Iam proud not to stand alone with my paradoxes, 
as all discoveries are called. 

** As to the different characters, I have tried to make them rather 
uncharacteristic, and for the following reasons : 

“The word ‘character’ has gained a many-sided meaning. It 
probably meant originally the ruling feature of the soul’s com- 
plexness, and was mistaken for temperament. Then it became the 
middle-class person’s expression for an automaton; so that any 
individual whose nature has once and for all come to a standstill, or 
has adapted himself to a certain part in life—in one word, has ceased 
to grow, has been called a character ; and the man who is sensible 
of development, the able sailor on the stream of life, who does not 
sail in the beaten track, but lets the vessel run before the wind, 
in order to luff afterwards, has been christened ‘characterless.’ 
And in a degrading sense, of course, because he was so difficult 
to catch, to register, and to control. This plebeian idea of the im- 
mutability of the soul was then transported to the theatre, where 
plebeian thoughts have ever ruled. A character there was a 
man always cut and dried, who appeared without variation as a 
drunkard, a joker, a mourner ; and to characterise any one it was 
only necessary to give the body some deformity, such as a clubfoot, 
a wooden leg, a red nose, or to let him use some special words, such 
as ‘ That is gallant,’ ‘ Barkis is willing,’ and the like. Even the great 
Molitre has this way of viewing men from oneside only. Harpagon 
is only a miser, although Harpagon could just as well have been 
both a miser and an excellent financier, a splendid father, or a good 
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citizen ; and, what is worse, his defect is most advantageous for 
his daughter and his son-in-law, who inherit from him, and therefore 
may not blame him, even though they must wait somewhat before 
they get his wealth. Therefore I do not believe in plain theatrical 
characters. And the realist should inveigh against the summary 
judgment of men by the author that So-and-so is stupid, So-and-so 
brutal, So-and-so jealous, So-and-so miserly, &c. &c., for the realist 
knows how rich the soul is, and understands that vice has a reverse 
side, wonderfully near to virtue. As my personages are modern 
characters, living in a transition period, more hysterical, at any rate, 
than the previous one, I have depicted them as more vacillating, 
more worn out, more composed of a mixture of old and new ; and it 
seems to me not improbable that modern ideas may have penetrated, 
by the medium of newspapers and conversation, into the lower 
strata of society, even into those where lives a man-servant. 

“My people are conglomerations of past degrees of culture 
and fragments of the present time, fragments borrowed from books 
and newspapers, bits of men, tattered pieces from gala-robes 
turned into rags ; just as the soul is patched together. And I have 
also depicted a little the process of development, by making the 
weaker steal from and repeat the words of the stronger, by letting the 
souls find ideas, suggestions, in each other. 

“Froken Julie isa modern character, not because the half-woman, 
the man-hater, has not existed at all times, but because it has now 
been discovered, and has stepped forward and attracted attention. 
The half-woman is a type that now pushes itself forward, and sells 
itself for power, authority, distinction, and diplomas, as formerly for 
gold, and indicates degeneration. It is not a good species, for it is 
unhealthy. It brings forth, however, new members notwithstanding 
its misery, and degenerate men seem unconsciously to choose from 
among them, so that they increase and bring forth creatures of undeter- 
mined sex, to whom life is a misery, but who luckily fall to the 
ground, either in discord with the reality, or in consequence of the 
irresistible breaking out of suppressed propensities, or in disappoint- 
ment at being unable to become men. The type is tragic, for it 
offers the spectacle of a desperate fight against nature ; it is tragic as 
a romantic inheritance that will now be destroyed by naturalism, 
which only wills happiness ; and to happiness belong only strong and 
healthy species. 

“But Froken Julie is a remnant of the old warlike nobility, that 
now sinks before the nobility of the nerves and the brain ; a victim of 
the discord a mother’s fault brings into a family ; a victim to the errors 
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of the age, to circumstances of her own weakly constitution ; all of 
which signifies as much as the destiny of earlier times or the 
universal law. The realist has done away with guilt as he has 
done away with God, but the consequences of a deed, the punish- 
ment, the hard labour and the fear thereof, cannot be obliterated, 
because they will remain whether he absolve or not ; because people 
to whom any wrong has been done are not so kindly disposed as 
those can easily be to whom no harm has happened. Even should the 
father renounce for earnest reasons the punishing of his daughter, 
she would punish herself, as she does here in consequence of the 
inborn or acquired feeling of honour, which the higher classes 
inherit—from where? From barbarism, from the Asiatic native 
country of their ancestors, from the knighthood of the middle ages ? 
All of which is very fine, but unprofitable to the existence of species. 
It is the nobleman’s Harikari of the Japanese law of conscience which 
commands him to cut open his body when anyone insults him, and 
it exists in more modified form in the duel, the privilege of the 
nobility. Therefore, the servant Jean lives on, but Froken Julie cannot 
live without honour. It is the servant’s advantage over the master 
to be free from this dangerous judgment as to honour ; and in all 
of us Aryans there exists something of the nobleman or Don Quixote, 
which causes us to sympathise with the suicide who has committed a 
dishonourable act, and so lost his honour ; and we are noblemen 
enough to feel sorrow at a fallen greatness, even when the fallen 
could rise again, and try to set things right by honourable deeds.” 
Here my extract from Strindberg must pause. It will show at 
least that there are still dramatic authors who have a very serious 
theory of their art and accept very seriously its responsibilities. 


JUSTIN HUNTLY M°CARTHY 
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WoMEN OF THE RESTORATION. 


O mistake greater than that of supposing the Court of 
Charles II. to be in any sense representative of the general 
state of England can easily be made. While the Court was degraded 
by orgies and rites worthy of the Cotyttia, the inmost heart of the 
nation was cleanly, and even Puritan, The modest virtues of decency 
and sobriety were not even confined to the dissenting or ex-Com- 
monwealth party. More than one of those who had fought most 
heroically and made most sacrifices for the First Charles, and had 
hailed with delight the Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, with- 
drew in disgust into solitude, and exhibited there the graces and 
proprieties which had moved the satire of a Sedley or a Wilmot. 
The idea of compiling a biography of the good women of the Re- 
storation originated with the late Dean of Wells, Edward Hayes 
Plumptre. It has been carried out by a lady, Grace Johnstone,! 
whom his ideas inspired, and for whom, had his life been spared, he 
would have written a preface. Of the names that at once spring into 
the memory, that of Rachel, Lady Russell—“ that sweet saint that 
stood by Russell’s side”—is the most conspicuous. Mrs. Hutchinson, 
however, and more than one of the Verneys come scarcely behind. 
Mary Boyle, subsequently Countess of Warwick, is a less known type 
of adorable womanhood ; while of Margaret Blagge,’ Mrs. Godol- 
phin (Maid of Honour to the Duchess of York and to Queen 
Catherine of Braganza), we know little except what is told us by 
Evelyn ; and of Margaret, Lady Maynard, just what is told us in the 
funeral sermon upon her by Bishop Ken. The record supplied 
us concerning these priestesses who aided in a dismal time to keep 
alive the fire of purity is interesting and instructive. I can only 
regret that the list supplied does not include Margaret Cavendish, 
Duchess of Newcastle ; in some respects, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing and—a little madness apart—the greatest woman of her epoch 
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“©THE SISTERS.” ! 


gp for the play within a play which it contains, Mr. Swinburne’s 

new drama might hope for a success upon the boards of a 
theatre. Unlike his previous pieces, it is dramatic throughout, and 
not in portions, and its length is commensurate with what Shake- 
speare in the Prologue to “ Romeo and Juliet” calls “the two hours’ 
traffic of our stage.” One or two poetical. passages might call for 
lopping. Little excision would, however, be requisite, and the whole 
could not fail to stimulate and stir an audience. The scene of love- 
making, in which Mabel compels Reginald to propose to her, is 
eminently tender and pathetic, and could not fail to wring tears from 
the public. Supremely touching are, indeed, the 


Misadventur’d piteous overthrows 


of this “pair of star-crossed lovers.” To the enjoyment of the 
artistic perfection of the whole, to realise the manner in which history 
not only repeats itself, but forges for itself the conditions of its 
reputation, it is needful to have the intercalated scene, the notion of 
which Mr. Swinburne has avowedly taken from “ Dodsley’s great old 
plays.” Upon the stage the story might possibly be narrated. It 
could scarcely at least be allowed, as at present, to constitute an act 
to itself in a work with which it is remotely and accidentally con- 
nected. That “The Sisters” has robustness enough for an evening 
entertainment may not perhaps be maintained. A series of afternoon 
performances at a West End theatre would, however, attract. The 
only reason I see why these should not be given, lies in the fact that 
the male characters are all chivalrous, and that no masculine part 
has such supremacy as would commend it to a manager. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S PRAISE OF NORTHUMBERLAND. 


N calling a tragedy, and not a tragic comedy or a drama, a piece 
which depicts the rivalry of two sisters for the love of a youth, 

and the murder of one sister by the other, Mr. Swinburne departs 
from the ancient custom which confined the use of the word to the 
line of Pelops, or at least depicted tragedy with “ sceptred pall.” As 
its action is confined to Northumbrian, families, the poet, himself 
a Northumbrian, may regard the departure as not greater than that 
of Shakespeare in “ Romeo and Juliet.” Very eloquent is his praise 
of his own county. There are those who will not. admit the 
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supremacy of Northumberland over Cumberland or Westmoreland 
or the Yorkshire dales. Most English counties merit a laureate, and 
if Mr. Swinburne constitutes himself that of Northumberland, so 
much the better for the northernmost of the shires. As extensive 
quotation from a play that deserves analysis such as I cannot afford 
is prohibited, I give the one passage in which the hero expresses his 
sentiment towards his county: 





I just ask you where you'll find its like? 


Take the streams away, 
The country would be sweeter than the south 
Anywhere : give the south our streams, would it 

Be fit to match our borders? Flower and crag, 
Burnside and boulder, heather and whin—you don’t 
Dream you can match them south of this? And then, 
If all the unwatered country were as flat 

As the Eton playing-fields, give it back our burns, 
And set them singing through a sad south world, 

And try to make them dismal as its fens— 

They won’t be! Bright and tawny, full of fun 

And storm and sunlight, taking change and chance 
With laugh on laugh of triumph—why, you know 
How they plunge, pause, chafe, stride across the rocks 
And chuckle along the rapids, till they breathe 

And rest and pant and build some bright deep bath 
For happy boys to dive in, and swim up, 

And match the water’s laughter. 


Mr. HENLEY’s Poems. 


HAVE made acquaintance late in the day with the poetry of 
Mr. Henley, and, like most converts, am an enthusiast. His 
latest volume, “ The Song of the Sword, and other Poems,”! reveals 
a genuine poet. Mystical, powerful, grim, and suggestive as it is, 
the “Song of the Sword” is not finer than some Roumanian folk- 
songs on the same subject. So soon as we reach the “ London Volun- 
taries” and other poems which follow, we encounter work‘of remarkable 
originality, beauty, power, and charm. It is the fashion to call Mr. 
Henley’s verses realistic. I do not like the term, and find it, degraded 
as it is by earlier associations, inadequate and unhappy. Realism of 
a sort there is. The commonest objects of the streets are depicted, 
and we have a single line of verse consisting of the two words 
“Trafalgar Square ”—an utterance from which Walt Whitman might 
have recoiled. The light in which they are seen, however, is neither 
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common nor realistic. They are steeped in the glow of imagination, 
passion, poetry. Within the limits I impose on myself it is impossible 
to give the reader an adequate idea of the character of Mr. Henley’s 
verse. Rugged, stern, and dark, it has in passages that meditative 
solemnity in which Englishmen have always delighted ; passionate, 
sensuous, and dreamy, it seems in others to issue from a new Keats. 
Within a few lines of each other are specimens of the two phases. 
Here is the first : 


And Death the while— 

Death with his well-worn, lean, professional smile, 
Death in his threadbare working trim— 

Comes to your bedside, unannounced and bland, 
And with expert inevitable hand 

Feels at your windpipe, fingers you in the lung, 
Or flicks the clot well into the labouring heart : 
Thus signifying unto old and young, 

However hard of mouth or wild of whim, 

Tis time—’tis time by his ancient watch—to part 
With books, and women, and talk, and drink, and art ; 
And you go humbly after him 

To a mean suburban lodging : on the way 

To what or where 

Not Death, who is old and very wise, can say, 


It is fair to the author to say that the quotation breaks off in the middle. 
Following these lines, sombre enough for Gray, though wholly unlike 
him, come others, four only of which I give : 

As if my paramour, my bride of brides, 

Lingering and flushed, mysteriously abides 


In some dim, eye-proof angle of odorous dark; 
Some smiling nook of green-and-golden shade. 


The melody and beauty of this are not easily surpassed. 


THE Poet or LONDON. 


N the light in which he exhibits the most familiar objects in 
London, Mr. Henley accomplishes his most remarkable triumph. 
Who has not felt how 
At night this City of Trees 
Turns to a tryst of vague and strange 
And monstrous majesties ? 


Who not seen 
A rakehell cat—how furtive and a-cold ! 
A spent witch homing from some infamous dance— 
Obscene, quick-trotting, see her tip and fade 
Through shadowy railings into a pit of shade ! 
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Quite beautiful is the view of the Strand and Fleet Street in the 
morning, with its shapes of St. Clement’s, St. Bride’s, “ that madrigal 
in stone,” and “the high majesty of Paul”; and the picture of 
Trafalgar Square in the haze of golden light is a rhapsody. London 
has had her poets, even in modern days, from Wordsworth to H. S. 
Leigh. No one, however, has hymned and lauded her, wooed her 
so amorously, or been so receptive of her various moods, as Mr. 
Henley. I have marked for extract many superb passages, but I 
will go no farther. I will, however, counsel every reader to turn to 
the closing poem, to the patriotic song beginning 


What have I done for you, 
England, my England ! 


Patriotism seems now to be “ bad form”—out of date, what not. The 
man, however, who can be deaf to this noble poem is—well, is not 
to be envied. 


FORTHCOMING SALE OF THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 


WO more of our “great houses” are divesting themselves of 
what has been most civilising and honouring in their investi- 

ture. The great Dudley collection of pictures has now gone to the 
hammer, and the great Althorp library is to follow it with as little 
delay as possible. I am not behind the scenes, and do not know 
what private reasons may have justified in each instance the sale. 
The dispersal of the library at Althorp, one of the finest private 
collections in the world, is at least epoch-marking. A sort of alliance 
between the aristocracy and letters was involved when the greatest 
private libraries could be found in the palaces of Blenheim, Althorp, 
and the like. Now, however, this slight and, in fact, misleading 
symptom has passed, and the divorce between the landed aristocracy 
and the intellectual life of the nation seems all but complete. The 
present book-owners of England belong to the middle classes, and 
the nobles are left to the enjoyment of their collections of weapons 
of the chase, their studs, and other signs of their feudal origin and 
occupations. With the growth of public libraries one can contem- 
plate with something not far removed from equanimity the breaking 
up of these princely collections. The taste for fine books will not 
soon expire, and one may even, with no very great grudging, watch 
the most splendid or the rarest typographical monuments being 
carried off by our descendants across the Atlantic. They are at 
least still in the family. 4 frofos to the forthcoming sale, a descrip- 
tion from the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1819 of the purchase for 
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Lord Spenser of the famous Valdarfer Boccaccio has been reprinted 
in various quarters. The previous and more spirited personal con- 
test for the same priceless volume between Lords Spenser and 
Blandford, and the subsequent formation of the Roxburghe Club, 
are too well known to be again dragged to light. 


A New NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


HAVE always held that we want a second great public library 
accessible, under special restrictions, to students. For practical 
purposes the British Museum is admirable, being, in fact, one of the 
great national institutions in which it is difficult to find a blemish. 
The collection is noble, and the service unsurpassable in courtesy as 
in efficiency. To prosecute in the Museum a somewhat arduous 
search leaves one at the close with a higher estimate of one’s fellows. 
From the point of view of the bibliographer, however, the British 
Museum collection is very far from complete. It has many priceless 
treasures, and may vie with the greatest libraries of other capitals ; 
but it is still in some respects painfully incomplete. Its funds are 
inadequate to the purchase of one tithe of the literary treasures that 
come into the market. The library I would fain see should be 
confined to the works of great cost and importance for which the 
scholar has constant need. It should have, for example, all printed 
editions of Chaucer, and as many early MSS. as are obtainable. To 
see these things a man has now to make a pilgrimage to Oxford or 
Cambridge, or, it may be, to obtain admission through private interest 
to some collection such as that of Mr. Huth. A library such as I 
indicate must necessarily be slow in growth. I would have it, 
however, if possible, endowed both publicly and privately, so that on 
an occasion such as the sale of the Althorp library it could make its 
pick among priceless books. On no occasion should it be allowed 
to compete with the British Museum beyond taking up the running 
in case that august but carefully managed institution should be out- 
bid from some other source. Access to works such as should then be 
collected should be restricted to serious workers, and a work when 
lent to an individual should be collated before it is restored to the 
shelves. Many will think this scheme visionary. It will, however, 
I think, be carried out on some future’ day when the difficulties in 
the way of its establishment may be much graver than they now are. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 











